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the House of Representatives, though Congressman 


Democratic Convention.—The Democratic National 
Convention selected former Justice Alton B. Parker 
as temporary chairman of the convention at Bal- 
timore by a vote of thirty-one to twenty-two. In a per- 
sonal attack on Judge Parker after he was chosen to be 
temporary chairman, William Jennings Bryan declared 
that the predatory interests were at work, as they had 
been in the Chicago convention, and that he would go into 
the convention himself and nominate a progressive to op- 
pose Judge Parker. On the following day, in fulfilment 
of his threat, Mr. Bryan then offered himself for the 
temporary chairmanship, but despite his hardest efforts 
the convention ratified the National Committee’s choice 
by a vote of 579 to 506. The large vote cast for Bryan 
disclosed the unexpected strength of the Commoner’s fol- 
lowing and foreshadowed the controlling influence he 
would have in the coming sessions. He declined to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the committee on resolutions, 
whose duty it is to draw up a platform, that his hands 
might be free to conduct any fight he might deem expe- 
dient. He again demonstrated his strength in the con- 
vention by bringing about the postponement of action on 
the platform until the nominations were made. Ly a vote 
of 565 to 495 the convention abrogated the unit rule 
as to all state delegations except those where the state 
laws were mandatory on the subject. This action re- 
verses the practice by which Democratic conventions have 
been ruled for years. Senator-elect Ollie James of Ken- 
tucky, a Bryan man, was selected by the committee on 
organization for permanent chairman, and he was voted 
m without opposition. The. contest was practically 
limited to two candidates, Governor Woodrow Wilson 





Underwood of Alabama maintained a respectable fol- 
lowing. Champ Clark continued to lose slowly but 
surely after his high-water mark of 556 on the tenth 
ballot, when New York gave him its 90 votes. He 
started with 440%; on the twenty-sixth ballot, though 
holding New York’s 90, Clark had 463%. 
ernor Wilson, who had 324 on the first ballot, kept creep- 
ing up until he passed the 400 mark on the twenty-fourth. 
Bryan threw the convention into turmoil by deserting 
Clark for Wilson and declaring he would not support 
any candidate supported by Tammany. On Monday 
Governor Wilson steadily forged ahead. He went beyond 
the 500 mark on the thirty-ninth, only to drop below it 
by half a vote on the forty-first ballot. On the forty- 
second ballot the Governor lost 514 more votes, which 
brought his total down to 494. Clark then had 430, 
Underwood 104, Foss 28, Harmon 27, Kern 1, Lewis 1, 
The convention adjourned early Tuesday 
On reassembling Wilson was 


Gov- 


Bryan ™%. 


after forty-two ballots. 
nominated on the forty-sixth ballot. 


Cardinal Gibbons Present.—A notable feature of the 
Democratic National Convention was the presence of 
Cardinal Gibbons, who opened the proceedings with 
prayer. As his frail scarlet-garbed figure was seen pass- 
ing down the aisle a storm of applause followed which 
until he had taken the seat reserved for him 
Following the 


lasted 
directly behind that of the chairman. 
reading of the call for the convention, Chairman Mack 
introduced his Eminence. Until then all was disorder 
and pandemonium in the building. When he began the 
great audience of 15,000 people rose and stood during 
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the prayer, and for once the big convention hall was 
silent. The attention of the delegates was such that the 
Cardinal’s voice easily carried to the furthest corners of 
the hall. There was a remarkable demonstration as the 
Cardinal concluded. There was scattering applause at 
first, and then a great wave of hand-clapping and cheer- 
ing broke over the audience. 


Brigadier-Generals Promoted.—President Taft has 
announced the following appointments to fill vacancies in 
the highest grades in the army: Brigadier-General 
W. W. Wotherspoon to be Major-General; Brigadier- 
General Clarence R. Edwards, who holds that rank by 
virtue of his position as chief of the bureau of insular 
affairs, to be Brigadier-General in the line of the army ; 
Col. George F. Chase and Col. Edward J. McClernand 
to be Brigadier-Generals. General Wotherspoon, now 
commanding the Department of the Gulf with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, was fifth on the list of Brigadiers, with 
Funston, Bliss, Mills and Pershing ahead of him. He 
is older, however, than any of his seniors, and has only 
years more to serve before retirement. General 
Edwards was with General Lawton in the Philippines. 
He participated in many battles, and was highly com- 
mended for conspicuous gallantry. Since 1901 he has 
been chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


two 


Labor Leaders Sentenced.—Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank A. Morrison were found guilty of 
contempt of court by Justice Daniel T. Wright, in the 
District Supreme Court, at Washington. Gompers was 
sentenced to twelve months in prison, Mitchell to nine 
months, and Morrison to six months. The men gave 
bond pending an appeal to the District Court of Appeals. 
Five out of six of the justices of the court concurred in 
finding the labor men guilty; the sixth, Chief Justice 
Clabaugh, did not take part in the hearing on account 
of illness. The proceedings grew out of the publication 
in the American Federationist of the name of the Bucks 
Stove and Range Company, of St. Louis, in an “unfair 
list.” In its previous review of the case the Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction on the ground that the ac- 
tion for contempt had been improperly instituted. New 
proceedings were begun at once. The new charge was 
that the three men as officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through the organ’s official publication, 
had disregarded Justice Gould’s injunction against the 
publication of the Bucks Stove and Range Company’s 
name in its “boycott list.” 


Cuba.—Certain newspapers on the Island accuse Pres- 
ident Gémez of having promoted the rebellion for polit- 
ical purposes. He has instituted suit against them. Re- 
ports more or less reliable continue to come in about the 
fights with the insurgents, but the chief cause of worry 
now is the financial situation. The Government is in de- 
fault of payment to all its creditors. At Newport 











News the soldiers are being removed from the transports 
which were to be sent to Cuba if necessary, as the prob- 
ability of the need of intervention no longer exists. 


Mexico.—The Federals executed a westward flank 
movement and got behind the. rebels near Bachimba on 
June 25. No reliable news has yet arrived as to the re- 
sult of the fighting. Reports made to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington indicate that the rebellion is at an 
end, and that Orozco is willing to surrender. 


Canada.—The French Language Congress opened in 
Quebec June 25. Mgr. Roy, Auxiliary Bishop of Quebec, 
presided and Archbishops Bégin, Bruchési and Langevin 
were present with many bishops. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate made a very sympathetic speech and the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province, Sir F. Langelier, represented 
the Governor General. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir 
Lomer Gouin were there from the Liberal party. Mr. 
Rhéaume, Minister of Public Works in the Ontario Con- 
servative Cabinet, was also present, and in an interview 
granted to the Devoir gave agreeable assurances on the 
matter of bilingual schools; also Mr. Tellier, leader of 
the Conservatives in the Quebec Legislature. The Star, 
the chief Conservative organ of Montreal and of the 
Dominion, has taken a kindly attitude; but one does not 
see the names of any French-Canadian Cabinet Minister 
in the lists of those attending. The Conservatives 
have swept New Brunswick. In the provincial Parlia- 
ment of 48 members there are only two Liberals. A 
great fire in Chicoutimi has destroyed the Cathedral, the 
Seminary and the Convent of the Good Shepherd. 
Mr. Bégin, editor of La Croix, has been condemned to 
pay $3,000 damages for having expressed too freely the 
nature of the relations between the ex-priest Chiniquy 
and his legal wife. The judge said: “In matters purely 
civil no Church, be it the great and powerful Roman 
Catholic Church, or the equally great and powerful An- 
glican Church, possesses any authority to override the 
civil law. No Anglican, Presbyterian, Method- 
ist or Roman Catholic has the right to say in public life 
of a private individual that according to the law of his 
Church that individual’s marriage is no marriage.” Mr. 
Bégin talks of an appeal. For his sake it will be well if 
the judge’s view of the law is as distorted as his view of 
the comparative magnitude and importance of the Cath- 
olic Church and the Church of England. Mr. Borden 
and Mr. Pelletier have sailed for England to discuss the 
naval question with the Home Government. Mr. Borden 
promises to submit the conclusions arrived at to the peo- 
ple for ratification. 














Great Britain—The Government has introduced the 
promised Franchise and Registration Bill. It abolishes 
all property qualifications, making residence or occupa- 
tion for six months the only title to vote, and does away 
with the representation of the universities in Parliament. 
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Thus it, ensures that no one shall have more than one 
vote. The Government admits, though not in so many 
words, that the motive of the measure is to weaken the 
Unionists, and these complain bitterly that it has been 
introduced late in a session occupied with two capital 
measures. The Bill also provides for the granting of 
the franchise to peers, who will very probably look upon 
this as a gift of the Greeks, and therefore to be rejected 
if possible. Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence, as everybody foresaw, have been liberated. They 
went on a hunger strike, and their cause was taken up 
in the House of Commons, where some of the more 
radical denounced the Government fiercely. Petitions in 
their favor were signed by some whom one would hardly 
have expected to do so. The humbler rioters, jealous of 
the favor shown to their leaders while they were still at 
hard labor, went on a hunger strike, too, and are being 
released. Mr. Pethick Lawrence has also been set at 
liberty. In the meantime window breaking continues. 
Three women accomplished the feat within the precincts 
of Parliament, and a train reached London with windows 
broken, fittings cut to pieces, and carriages placarded 
with demands for female suffrage. In several large 
towns the post office windows have been broken. The 
Dockers’ strike in London drags on. At the outports, 
Southampton included, things are improving. The King 
has agreed to receive a deputation of the strikers. 








Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill has safely weathered 
so far the assaults of the opposition in the Committee of 
the House. A large number of obstructive amendments 
were ruled out of order by the Speaker. The first amend- 
ment discussed, which would practically negative the 
measure, was defeated by a majority of 102. Three days 
were spent in discussing the amendment of Mr. Robartes, 
a Liberal, to exclude four counties of Northeast Ulster 
from the scope of the Bill. Mr. Balfour spoke in favor 
of this proposal, though he admitted Protestants as such 
were in no danger of oppression anywhere in Ireland, 
and made it clear that his object was not to amend the 
measure but destroy it. Mr. Devlin pointed out that at 
the very moment Unionist members were accusing Cath- 
olics of possible discrimination, the Belfast corporation 
had made actual discrimination by refusing to appoint a 
single Catholic on the Board of Insurance administration, 
though Catholics exceeded one-fourth of the city’s popu- 
lation. It was the Catholics of Ulster that needed pro- 
tection, and they would get it equally with the Protestants 
of the other provinces only by means of one Parliament 
for one nation. The majority against the amendment was 
69, but the reduction was due mainly to the absence of 
Labor members, who were busy with strikes and their 
settlement. The motion by an English Radical to strike 
from the Bill the clauses providing for an Irish Senate 
was supported on principle by some Radicals and against 
principle by all Unionists, but was defeated by 89. The 
remaining amendments are not considered perilous. Most 








of them will fall under the guillotine, for they are merely 
obstructive. The Jrish Times, the largest Unionist organ 
in Ireland, has protested against such tactics, giving space 
to Prof. Culverwell of Trinity College, who is urging 
Irish Unionists to promote useful emendation of the Bill, 
as it is sure to pass, and they will have to make the best 
of it. A large and representative meeting was held in 
the Dublin Mansion House, July 1, protesting against the 
traffic in pernicious literature. An imposing parade of 
parishes and societies from the city and provinces pre- 
ceded the meeting. His Grace the archbishop pointed out 
that this traffic had been denounced by him in Lenten 
pastorals for a quarter of a century. Nearly all the Dub- 
lin news agencies display the approbation cards of the 
Vigilance Committee; and further measures are being 
planned to make the exclusion of immoral literature ef- 
fective and permanent. 





France.—The sensation of the moment is the arrest of 
Mgr. Castellan, the Bishop of Digne, for refusing to 
hand over to the Government certain moneys which had 
been bequeathed to him for pious and charitable pur- 
poses. His Lordship went to court dressed in his epis- 
copal purple. He was escorted through the streets by a 
great number of Catholic laymen of all classes. The 
Bishop’s calm and dignified refusal to surrender what had 
been entrusted to him has had a far-reaching effect on 
the public mind. Viviani’s Report to Parliament on 
the actual condition of education in France shows a de- 
plorable decline in methods, equipments and results in 
the entire system from the university to the primary 
school. 





Portugal.—On June 17, Captain Paiva Couceiro and 
eighteen others, priests and civilians, who acted as leaders 
in the monarchist invasion last October were tried in 
absentia by the Criminal Court. They were all found 
guilty except one priest. As there are about 250 
Portuguese living in Bruges and the neighboring water- 
ing places in Belgium, monarchist plots are suspected to 
have been made there and a mysterious steamer has been 
seized. A new Cabinet has been formed, and a declara- 
tion was made by it that Portugal proposes to keep all 
its colonial possessions. 








Italy.—The A£geopelagist Association, whose purpose 
is to hold the islands taken from the Turks, has appealed 
to the Powers to annex the islands to Greece or to make 
them autonomous. The appeal is supported by the en- 
tire press of Greece. There is considerable talk about 
increasing the Italian fleet. The Giornale d'Italia claims 
that it is absolutely necessary. There are 32,000 men on 
shipboard at present, and it is held that at least 200,- 
000,000 francs more must be expended to build up a fleet 
to take care of the new countries which Italy has seized. 
A good deal of irritation is felt because of the refer- 
ences made by Poincaré, the French Premier, to the Afn- 
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Tripolitan war thus far 

soldiers killed, and two 
officers and 325 soldiers missing. Perhaps the longest 
yratorical effort ever made is that of the lawyer who was 
lefending the Camorrists. His argument has lasted for 
a month. He stopped of his own accord, complaining 
that he was muzzled. 


can war.——ltaly’s loss in the 


amounts to 57 officers and 588 





Germany.— An anti-duelling league has been organized 
in Germany. Propaganda literature has been scattered 
throughout the country and appeals are made to the 
public to enter into membership. The fact that the 
Minister of War has given his approval to the anti- 
iuelling resolutions passed in the Reichstag is mentioned 
with special satisfaction, in as far as this unqualified ap- 
probation presupposes the consent of the Emperor. An 
Imperial Cabinet order is expected to be issued upon this 
As if to confirm the ur- 





question in the near future. 
gent need of such agitation a general challenge has re- 
cently been issued to all the certain 
Hamburg racing club by the well-known Count Konigs- 
mark. During the Derby held at that city he had taken 
the liberty, in the excitement of the race, of standing 
ma chair. After a reprehension from Dr. Kaemmerer, 
f the racing club, he was finally ordered from the 
This ejection was instantly fol- 


directors of a 


grounds by the police. 
lowed by a challenge en gros, delivered through Major 
von Grossler, to each and every director of the club—— 
The 
Hardly a week passes without some important arrests. 


question of espionage has again become acute. 


Particular interest has been aroused by the capture of the 
may lead to 
All 


for 


Russian Captain, Kosterwitsch, which 
numerous other arrests of suspected accomplices. 
are under strict police surveillance. Another trial 
espionage, which has just been completed, has led to the 
imprisonment of two spies. One of these, Hieronymus, 
had entered into direct compact with the French ministry 
to reveal the secrets of Krupp manufactures. He had 
been told that every information would be appreciated. 
A stipulated rate was paid him of one thousand marks 
for fuses, three thousand for projectiles, five thousand 
for breech-blocks, and eight thousand for original draw- 
ings of any of the Krupp arms. Two other similar trials 
have been terminated within the course of the same week. 
3oth related to the betrayal of navy signals, and both 
ended in the condemnation of the accused parties. They 
were the engineer, Lichtenberg, and the signal service 
official, Albert Ehlers. 

Hungary.—The representative Kovacs who had _ at- 
tempted the assassination of Count Tisza, the President 
of the Hungarian ministry, is to be tried on the charge 
of assault with intent to kill. The unanimity with which 
this resolution was passed is accounted for by the fact 
that not a single member of the opposition was present 
at the session. All had, as usual, marched in a body 


to the House of Parliament, and when the suspended mem- 








bers were denied admission, had again marched off in 
procession. The sessions of the Parliament closed 
June 27, without any hostile demonstration such as had 
been expected. The opposition repeated its usual remon- 
strance by marching to the Parliament and departing in 
the same manner when the doors remained closed to them. 
As the hammer fell at the close of the sitting, Count 
Stephan Tisza was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. All 
the government resolutions had been passed without diffi- 
culty in the absence of the opposition. Austrians are not, 
however, without fear that the same iron policy which 
to-day served the government may to-morrow be turned 
against it with the same effect. In an influential as- 
sembly of Hungarian lawyers resolutions were passed 
condemning the course pursued by Count Tisza and his 
vigorous suppression of the opposition. The latter, how- 
ever, has invited its own fate by the riotous demon- 
strations which led to the final suspension of its leading 
The sessions are to be resumed in 








representatives. 
September. 


Austria.—During the musical festival of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Society a spontaneous and magnificent 
ovation was accorded to the Emperor Franz Josef. He 
had come with his suite to attend the principal concert 
of the week. In his honor the musicians struck up the 
old Austrian folk song and the singers simultaneously 
joined in the demonstration, while the entire audience 
rose to its feet and-remained standing until the very end 
The aged monarch was deeply moved by 
Amid the great 


of the recital. 
these marks of loyalty and affection. 
political crisis through which the countries under his rule 
are at present passing, he has shown himself to be intel- 
lectually most alert and prudent. Physically, likewise he 
appeared upon this occasion to be vigorous and in good 
health. 


China.—\Vhen the financial representatives of six 
powers in session at Paris had decided after long delib- 
eration to grant a loan of $300,000,000 to China, that 
government, much to the surprise of the European and 
American negotiators, refused to accept the sum. Huan 
Hsi-Ling, the Chinese Minister of Finance, rejected the 
loan because of the clauses in the contract permitting 
foreign supervisors and the six nations’ control of the 
money’s expenditure. Leading Chinese have protested 
against creating what they call a financial monopoly in 
the hands of foreigners, and a violent outburst of the 
people was feared had the loan been accepted. The 
United States, supported strongly by Germany and more 
reservedly by France and Great Britain, contends that 
foreign supervision of the loan is absolutely necessary. 
Japan and Russia favor a weak China, and it has been 
assumed that they would oppose any supervision which 
would help to strengthen the young republic—-Lu 
Cheng-Hsiang, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been ap- 
pointed Premier, to succeed Tang Shao Yi, whose resig- 
nation was accepted by President Yuan June 30. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Social Concept of Christ’s Kingdom 
I. 


The constantly increasing importance of the social 
issues of our time gives to the idea of the kingdom of 
God a particular interest for our age. Even agnostic 
and atheistic authors see embodied in it a social concept 
of the highest significance. For the Christian, however, 
it assumes a far loftier aspect. It is for him the last 
fulfilment of all the prophecies, the object of the coming 
of Christ, the sole purpose worthy of the noblest ambi- 
tions of every rational creature, the complete realization 
in fine of God’s own end in creation, redemption and 
sanctification. 

The establishment of God’s kingdom within our souls, 
and its extension throughout the world, is the one 
supreme work which is assigned to man on earth. To 
this all our actions should tend and all our motives should 
be directed. It is not surprising, therefore, that pro- 
moters of the modern revolutionary heresy strive to read 
into this central teaching of the Gospels their own perver- 
sive doctrines. 

Such writers are not prepared to renounce entirely the 
name of Christ, much less, however, are they willing to 
acknowledge His divinity, to accept His doctrines or to 
follow His example. No choice is, therefore, left to 
them except to invent a Christ and a Christianity of their 
own, and to model their Messianic kingdom according 
to their own heart’s devising. With this new ideal then 
in mind they solemnly pronounce all other teaching 
spurious and themselves the only Christians, the only 
followers of the “Galilean rebel.” 

“Socialists and other agitators,” writes the infidel 
Spargo, “hurl thunderbolts of superbly passionate in- 
vective against Churchianity, against what they feel to be 
an organized masquerade, but there is ever reverence and 
love for Jesus. They resent the perversion of His teach- 
ing by the churches and cherish in their hearts the pic- 
tures of the New Testament in which Christ’s humanity 
is portrayed.” Not Christ Whom the Scriptures proclaim 
the Son of God; not Christ, the Lord and Master Whom 
‘Christians worship and adore; but a creation of the 
modern revolutionary mind, a figment of the religious 
imagination distorted by class-hatred and _ rationalistic 
thought, a purely human proletarian—‘“the great com- 
rade”—is the object of this superstitious cult. 

In the same manner the kingdom of God is treated as 
the highest sociological expression of economie and in- 
dustrial Christianity. Though the word “spiritual” may 
often occur in reference to it we must remember that 
this word likewise has, in many cases, undergone a com- 
plete change of definition. Socialists who acknowledge 
neither soul nor God enthusiastically dilate upon the 
“spiritual significance of Socialism,” and write entire 








books upon this subject. Even syndicalism is described 
as “spiritual” in’ significance, without any reference to 
that evil spirit to whom it chiefly owes whatever spiritu- 
ality it can boast. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find the kingdom 
which Christ came, according to the prophet, to establish 
and strengthen, described for us as purely, or at least, 
as primarily material. 

“In the sense of a new material order Jesus undoubt- 
edly uses the common phrase, the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of heaven,” says Rev. G. H. Strobell, in his 
“Christian View of Socialism.” This kingdom is else- 
where described as “simply a world-embracing social 
order. To make this teaching still more emphatic and de- 
tailed, the Rev. Mr. Long adds: “This order was not fun- 
damentally spiritual, but fundamentally physical.” (Chris- 
tian Socialist, June 1, 1909.) It is in fine to be realized 
for our day in the Marxian cooperative commonwealth. 

In view, therefore, of the confusion created in modern 
religious literature by the infusion of Socialistic thought, 
it will be useful to cast a critical glance at this question, 
since even Catholics are exposed to no inconsiderable 
danger from Socialism itself, or from the infiltration of 
its doctrines into journalistic literature. We shall search, 
therefore, the Scriptures, as our Lord has taught us to 
do, for the true nature of the kingdom proclaimed by 
Him. 

There are many various phases under which this is 
represented, yet all harmonize into one beautiful and 
perfect plan of the Divine Wisdom. The kingdom of 
God is within us and without, on earth and in heaven, 
for time and eternity. It is equally verified in the Church 
militant and in the Church triumphant. There are, how- 
ever, three general aspects under which we may com- 
prehensively consider it: as an invisible kingdom existing 
in the soul, as a visible kingdom extended over the earth, 
and finally as a kingdom of glory in the world to come. 

In the first place the kingdom of God exists within us 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, by grace and virtue. 
It is thus in no sense physical, but purely spiritual. “And 
being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
should come, He answered them, and said: the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation: Neither shall they 
say: Behold here or behold there. For lo, the kingdom 
of God is within you.” (Luke xvii: 20, 21.) Such cer- 
tainly is not the Socialistic commonwealth. This king- 
dom is then described more in detail, as it exists within 
the souls of the just: “The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but justice,.and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” (Rom. xiv: 17.) No answer of any 
modern apologist.could strike home more directly against 
the Marxian philosophy, which is all ultimately reducible 
to a question of “meat and drink,” to the food problem, 
on which religion, like every other institution, is made 
dependent, both for its origin and its development. 

That Christianity cannot well be preached to hungry 
people is a fact the Church does not ignore. Much less 
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has she ever disregarded the practice of the corporal 
works of mercy. At all times she has been foremost in 
relieving the wants of the world, denouncing the selfish- 
ness of greed, and insisting upon economic justice for all. 
Yet charity and justice towards our fellow-man, she well 
knows, are the necessary fruit of the love of God within 
the soul, while without this all the works which economic 
Christianity preaches, making of them the sum and total 
of religion, can avail us nothing for even the least de- 
gree of grace upon earth or of glory hereafter: “And 
if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and 
if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” (I Cor. 13:3.) 

The kingdom of God is, therefore, in its first signifi- 
cance something inward and invisible. It implies, in- 
deed, a revolution, but such as Socialism never dreamed 
of in its philosophy. It requires even far more—a com- 
plete re-birth. But all this in a purely spiritual sense: 
“Amen, amen I say to thee, unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh, is 
flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit, is spirit. 
Wonder not that I said to thee, you must be born again.” 
(John, itt: 5-7.) 

This passage affords us an admirable transition from 
the kingdom of God within us, as emplained by a new 
and spiritual birth, to that larger kingdom upon earth, 
which Christ in countless places indicates to be His 
Church, and of which we become members by “water and 
the Holy Ghost,” that is by the Sacrament of Baptism. 
This, too, is described by our Lord as spiritual in its 
nature, since participation in it is possible only to those 
born into a supernatural life by the Spirit of God; but 
it is no less truly visible, as may be seen from the 
sacramental condition so clearly indicated. 

As man is composed of a visible body and an invisible 
soul, so too we may regard this kingdom of God upon 
earth as similarly constituted. It is visible in its rulers 
whom Christ appointed to govern it for all times, the 
apostles and their successors. It is visible in its preach- 
ing of the Gospel and its unity of faith over all the face 
of the earth and to the end of time. “Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” (Matt., xxviii: 
19, 20.) It is visible in its Sacraments, which like the 
Church are to endure for all ages, “Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me.” (Luke, xxii: 19.) It is visible 
likewise in the special sense that it can be distinguished 
from all other societies by certain characteristic notes in- 
dicated in the Scriptures: the unity, sanctity, universality 
and apostolicity which are verified only in the Catholic 
Church. 

Besides this Church which has remained unchanged 
since the days when Christ founded it upon Peter and 





promised it should overcome all the assaults of its ene- 
mies, there is no other institution left to us by our Lord. 
In it alone is offered the holy sacrifice of the Mass, that 
great central act of worship foretold by Malachias and 
instituted for His Kingdom by Christ: “For from the 
rising of the sun even to the going down, My name is 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean obla- 
tion: for My name is great among the Gentiles.” 
( Malachias, i: 11.) 

But as the body is less than the soul, so likewise the 
greatness of the kingdom of God consists not in its visible, 
but in its invisible elements. As the body is for the soul, 
so the visible things of the kingdom are for the invisible ; 
the means we behold exist for the effects which we can 
only dimly see: the sanctification of souls and the pleni- 
tude of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. “All the glory 
of the king’s daughter is within.” 

Here, therefore, is the reason for the denial made by 
our Lord of the worldly character of His kingdom, as 
if in direct anticipation of the modern heresies which He 
foresaw in His omniscience, and which are nothing more 
than a repetition of the false expectations entertained by 
the Jews, who looked for a temporal king to free them 
from the Roman domination. Solemnly, in the presence 
of the Roman governor, Christ disclaimed all such pur- 
poses and for all time defined the true nature of His 
kingdom: “My kingdom is not of this world. If My 
kingdom were of this world, My servants would cer- 
tainly strive that I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now My kingdom is net from hence.” 

In these words He not only demies the temporal and 
earthly nature of His kingdom, but likewise emphasizes 
this denial by the proof He offers. Had He gathered 
about Him a revolutionary following some concerted at- 
tempt would certainly have been made to free Him from 
His enemies, as He himself said. This argument fully 
convinced the Roman representative that there was no 
question of insurrection or even of insubordination in the 
life of the Prisoner before him. 

Christ went still farther and recognized the authority of 
God even in this most unworthy bearer of a power which 
he possessed only to abuse it: “Thou shouldst have no 
power against Me, unless it were given thee from above.” 
(John, xiv: 11.) He commanded obedience to the ver) 
Scribes and Pharisees, worked a miracle to pay the tri- 
bute, and firmly declared to those who strove to wit 
from Him an approval of revolutionary doctrine: “Ren- 
der therefore to Czsar the things that are Cesar’s ; and to 
God, the things that are God's.” So likewise His apostles 
after Him taught the same lesson. Wives, we are told. 
are to be subjected to their husbands, while husbands 
must love their wives as Christ loves His mystical spouse. 
the Church. Servants are to obey their masters, not serv- 
ing, however, for the love of man, but for the love of 
God, while masters, too, are bound to be no less mindful 
of the account they must render to the common Lord of 
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all. He is the sole Master Whom alone we serve in sub- 
mitting to all rightful authority of men. 

This teaching does not exclude, but rather, as we shall 
see, postulates the highest service to mankind, even in the 
material order. We have here contented ourselves with 
showing that no doctrine could be less revolutionary or 
more directly opposed to the Socialistic spirit than that 
of the Kingdom of God. Josern HussLeIn, s.J. 


Quick and Slow 


“Quick” and “slow” are words in everybody's mouth. 
But everybody does not reflect sufficiently to find out 
that they are relative terms only. There must be a 
measure of quickness or slowness, which is sometimes 
the same specifically as the thing moving and sometimes 
it is specifically different. A pedestrian walking from 
New York to San Francisco in seventy days, would be 
said to make the journey quickly: a train traversing the 
continent in one-tenth of that time would be called slow. 
Here the terms of comparison are the ordinary man who 
could not accomplish the feat in question, and the or- 
dinary train which goes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in much less than seven days. In each case the term 
of comparison is specifically the same as the person or 
thing whose motion is to be judged. Nearly fifty years 
ago, when trains began to cross the continent, the journey 
took seven days and was considered very quick indeed. 
But then the term of comparison was the emigrant’s 
wagon, or the pony-express, things specifically different 
from a railway train, 

These are simple terms of comparison. 
may be quite complex, including among its elements the 
total distance possible to be traveled, the total duration of 
the person or things traveling and the object of the 
traveling. Thus, a merchant who makes a business trip 
around the world in six months, would be said to do so 
quickly. He traverses a great part of the earth, to which 
human journeyings are confined ; the time employed bears 
but a small proportion to the length of his active life, 
and the results obtained may be a very considerable part 
of those of his whole trading career. If, however, all 
other conditions remaining the same, the earth were as 
large as Jupiter, he would be traveling but slowly; for 
if he took six months to do twenty thousand miles or 
so, his journey would occupy some five or six years, no 
small slice out of his life. So too a globe-trotter taking 
six months to make his tour, would be going rather 
slow, since, having no other object than to travel, he 
could be taken round the world in much less time. So 
too a Portuguese merchant trading to India in the six- 
teenth century and needing three years for the round 
voyage, was going slow. He passed over a good deal of 
sea, his voyages had important results; but he could 
make but few of them during his active career. Does 
light move quickly or slowly? If we compare light with 
light we find that all have the same velocity. We can- 


But the term 





not say, for instance, that sunlight is very fast; electric 
light, middling fast; and candle light, very slow. If we 
compare it with trains and cannon balls—though why 
we should compare things so disparate, is not so clear— 
we say its speed is stupendous. If we reckoned the ob- 
ject of the emission of light to be exclusively the illumin- 
ation of man and his works, we should say that some 
light is very slow indeed. If we take together the in- 
determinable extent of space, the equally indeterminable 
duration of its light-emitting bodies, and the object of 
Divine Wisdom in creating them, in its fullness supremely 
indeterminable, we can say nothing at all. 

Popular lecturers tell us that the heavenly bodies are 
rushing through space. The moon moves around the 
earth at about 2,000 miles an hour; Neptune, in its 
orbit, at about 12,000; the earth, at nearly 70,000; and 
according to some astronomers, there are stars traveling 
at 360,000 miles an hour. One who compares these 
velocities with that of an express train finds them bewil- 
dering; but there is less reason to compare stars and 
planets with trains, than to compare trains with cater- 
pillars and tumble-bugs. Like the caterpillar, the train 
moves from one point on this earth to another, and, like 
the tumble-bug, it transports other matter than its own. 
No one could see in these two elements an adequate 
explanation of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
They are something more than common carriers of their 
contents from one point in the universe to another. 

Finding it impossible to detect with the naked eye the 
continuous motion of the moon and the planets, and per- 
ceiving the place and configuration of the constellations 
to be unchanged apparently year after year, one inclines 
to believe, in spite of the popular lecturer, that the 
heavenly bodies, far from ,rushing through space, are 
majestically slow of movement. A very generic way of 
estimating velocity applicable to things terrestrial and cel- 
lestial, is to measure it by the time a moving body takes 
to change its place completely. As the earth’s diameter 
is nearly 8,000 miles and its motion is nearly 70,000 miles 
an hour, it takes about seven minutes to make that 
Let us reduce this to something proportional 
Take a globe about 


change. 
which can be put under our very eyes. 
seven feet in diameter to represent the sun, and at about 
eight hundred feet away put a marble three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter to represent the earth. Then let the 
marble move so as to take seven minutes to pass through 
three-quarters of an inch, and you will find its motion 
very slow indeed. But the moon takes a full hour to 
change its place completely; Neptune takes about three 
hours; the sun probably needs a day for the operation, 
and Sirius, possibly, some thirty-six hours. What mov- 
ing body on earth is as slow as these? 

Now let us turn to something else. One who has pic- 
tured in his imagination a great steamship rushing across 
the ocean at twenty-five knots an hour, is astonished at 
its apparent slowness when viewed from a point a mile 


or so away. A motor-boat going at the same speed 
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scems, on the contrary, to be really rushing; and even 
a tug making nine knots appears to be going quite fast. 
The reason is that the great ship takes about twenty 
seconds to travel its own length and so change its place 
completely ; the tug does this in some six seconds, while 
the motor-boat may take only a single second or even less. 
If we measure the speed of the Mauretania by that of the 
ocean liners of a few years ago or by the time a man 
would take to accomplish three thousand miles by his 
own efforts, or by the insignificant proportion a voyage 
to Europe and back in such a ship bears to the average 
human life, it is very fast indeed. But if we measure 
it by the more generic method, and compare it with that 
of the motor-boat and the tug, we shall see that we were 
not wrong in looking on it as comparatively slow. 

On Fifth Avenue, some time ago, there was a model 
of the great ship between eight and nine feet long, 1. e. 
on the scale of '/,o9. If the model moved proportionately 
to the speed of the ship, it would make about twenty- 
five feet a minute, or about a quarter of a knot an hour, 
and it would take five days to cross a lake thirty-five 
miles wide. The tug, if reduced to the same dimensions, 
would make the same journey in a little over thirty-three 
hours; and the motor-boat, under the same conditions, 
in six hours, or one-twentieth of the time of the Maure- 
tania’s model. 

We will end with a practical application. To avoid 
such a calamity as befell the Titanic, it is most important 
that a ship should answer its helm readily. Those with 
any experience in boating, know that this readiness im- 
plies a certain speed proportionate to the vessel's length. 
The coxswain of an eight-oared racing shell, finds it 
sluggish when the crew is paddling slowly. Of course 
the builders of a great ship make it more perfect in this 
respect than a racing shell, and its helm can be helped 
by reversing one of the screws. But the investigation of 
the Olympic-Hawke collision showed that at a moderate 
speed the great ship was not altogether handy. Many 
are asking why the Titanic was not running at half speed 
on the fatal night; and one of the witnesses in the Senate 
investigation replied that she was under better control 
at fuil speed. Whether he was right, is for experts to 
what we have written shows that his assertion 
But it is clear that the 


decide : 
is not altogether unreasonable. 
whole question of the navigation of such huge vessels 
must be a thorny one even for seamen, who are hardly 
as yet accustomed to them, and that it cannot be settled 


off-hand by landsmen. Henry Woops, s,J 


Jean-Jacques’ Second Centenary 


When the proposition was made in the French House 
of Parliament, a week or so ago, to devote 60,000 francs 
to the celebration of the second centenary of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Maurice Barres, the champion of the dilapi- 
dated churches of France, bitterly assailed the bill. He 
knew, as every one does, that Jean-Jacques Rousseau 





has wrought more ruin in men's souls by his writings 
than \Valdeck-Rousseau and his followers have ever done 
by seizing the churches and cathedrals of France and 
giving them over to the bats and owls. 


He admired, he said, as much as anyone the passionate 
and sensitive artist—he might almost call him the “musi- 
cian” —of the “Réveries d’un Promeneur Solitaire” of the 
“Confessions,” and of the “Nouvelle Héloise.”” He would 
not even attack the man himself. But he could not by a 
Parliamentary vote imply his approval of the social, poli- 
tical, and educational principles of the author of the 
“Discours sur I’Inégalité,” the “Contrat Social,” and 
“Emile.” At a time when Anarchist bandits were being 
shot down like dogs it was inconsistent to magnify the 
father of Anarchist theories. There was no essential dif- 
ference of theory between Kropotkin, Jean Grave, and 
Rousseau. He criticized Rousseau’s ideas with regard to 
the state of nature and his attempt to isolate the indi- 
vidual from tradition and from hereditary inheritance. 
Rousseau’s genius had tried to make man believe that 
he could create himself anew, as if there were no civiliza- 
tion. Many members of the House, he said, agreed with 
him, but did not dare refuse to celebrate the memory of 
one who was classed among “the saints of the Revolu- 
tion.” 


Then Viviani, the Socialist orator, sprang to his feet. 
He was the man who boasted of having “extinguished 
the lights of heaven” when he put out the monks. In 
the discussion he was tempestuous in acclaiming the cele- 
bration, 


Few great names in literature, he maintained, could 
survive a dissection so cruel as that which M. Barrés had 
performed on Rousseau. He thought they could agree 
io forget the defects of great men in French literary and 
political history and unite in celebrating their greatness. 
They could forget Bossuet’s abominable praise of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and remember his 
“Oraisons Funébres.” They could forget the brutal and 
almost bloody reaction in which Chateaubriand, that true 
son of Rousseau, bore a hand, and greet behind and above 
the Minister of Louis XVIII, the immortal man of letters. 
Sut he further asked them to celebrate the memory of 
Rousseau “because he had opened a new order of things, 
because he had replaced sapless and sere analyses by 
glorious syntheses and because, more than Voltaire, he 
had exercised a decisive and persistent influence upon 
French, and even upon German and Russian literature.” 
Diderot and Voltaire were mainly destructive. Amid the 
ruins which they made, Rousseau had a vision of the 
new city which was to arise and, moreover, while they 
confined their attacks to legal injustice, Rousseau at- 
tacked social injustice. If the French Revolution had 
been effected merely on the principles of Voltaire and 
Diderot it would still have been a revolution in the 
spheres of philosophy, law, and administration. Rous- 
seau had made it a revolution of humanity and had fore- 
shadowed those great problems of wealth and poverty, 
social happiness and social misery, which men of to-day 
were trying to solve and which they would bequeath to 
the next generation. He was the precursor of modern 
conceptions of social justice. The French Academy had, 
in 1878, associated itself with the inauguration of a 
monument to Rousseau, and to-day there were distin- 
guished Academicians like Deschanel, Raymond Poincaré, 
Ribot, Aicard, Brieux, and Richepin on the committee 
for the approaching celebrations. Could France stand 
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aside when in Germany and in Switzerland representa- 
tives of foreign governments were about to associate 
themselves with this bicentenary ? 


Of the two, most men would prefer the judgment of 
Barrés; but an indignant Frenchman named Lecigne, of 
Lille, not a Deputy, has let himself be heard on the sub- 
ject, and his arraignment of Rousseau, though bitter, 


ought to have a world-wide consideration. It is based on 


truth. 


“We are not sure,” said he, “of having a celebration 
of St. Joan of Arc next year; but we must possess our 
souls in patience: the Government has given us St. Jean- 
Jacques. Joan, the French girl, who saved, revivified 
and glorified France, is to be set aside, and the foreigner 
from Geneva, who has disturbed the country for cen- 
turies and corrupted it to its very heart, is to have a 
national celebration. We kept the centenary of the Maid 
in the silence of our sanctuaries, but Jean-Jacques has 
been decreed a public and an official apotheosis. Open 
wide the gates of your Pantheon! Dip your national 
colors deep as you pass his monument! Present arms! 
Blow and blare and bang with your bands at the head 
of your procession! Lay your garlands upon his tomb, 
and spout at least twenty discourses to set forth his 
glory and proclaim that we live in an age of fools! 

“Jean-Jacques was born on June 28, 1712, of Suzanne 
Bernard, a frivolous, sentimental female who was per- 
petually intoxicated by the romances over which she in- 
cessantly pored, and who died in bringing Jean-Jacques 
into the world. Isaac, his father, was a clock-maker who 
could not regulate his own movements, and a dancing- 
master whose life, like his profession, was a series of 
wild whirls and mistaken steps. At a distance he looked 
like a full-blooded Bohemian who was enjoying life, but 
in reality he was a ruffian who was so little master of 
his fury that he leveled his gun at a man whose property 
he was invading, and had to hurry from the city of 
Calvin without bidding his friends farewell. There were 
other flights from the family circle. An uncle went to 
Persia to seek his fortune, and a son departed no one 
knew whither and never returned. In brief, Jean- 
Jacques belonged to an uncomfortable tribe, a rambling, 
roving set, who held themselves aloof from all social and 
moral obligations and acted as their fancy prompted. 
He himself was a tramp, and lived on the edge of society, 
with no home and no city of his own, lumbering along 
over all sorts of roads, sitting at all sorts of tables, sleep- 
ing under all sorts of roofs, and never knowing what it 
was to have a family or to belong to that aggregation of 
the living and the dead who make what men call a father- 
land. , 

“He was born a miserable invalid, predisposed to fierce 
nervous attacks. He was a physical degenerate, gan- 
grened to the bone. ‘I was born almost dead,’ he said, 
as well he might, for at his entrance into the world he 
was swarming with infirmities and was a likely candid- 
ate for medical clinics or the cells of an insane asylum. 
If a thought, no matter how paradoxical, entered his head, 
it sent a flutter to his heart, a shudder through his frame, 
clouded his vision and flung him to the ground with 
floods of tears streaming from his eyes. His excitement 
was sybilline; his fancies epileptic. He was a nervous 
wreck. whose sufferings extorted pity, though they fail 
to win pardon for the madness with which he has 
innoculated us, or to absolve the world for the criminal 
passion it shows for this hopeless incurable. 





“Jean-Jacques was always within an inch of madness, 
and at times plunged into its blackest depths. But the 
Jean-Jacques who harangued a crowd on the docks of 
Calais, who suspected every passer-by as a spy of Wal- 
pole, Voltaire or the Jesuits; who flung his five children 
into the foundling asylum, and admitted that he did so 
with a light heart and a clear conscience, who passed his 
life preaching a return to primitive equality, yet who 
became the parasite of marquises and marchionessses, 
who boasted of being a bear, but who in a twinkling of 
an eye was tamed by an elegant hand or an aristocratic 
smile, who with his Armenian garb and his stethoscope, 
his Julia, his Sophia, his Teresa, his cries, his crises, his 
poses, his tears, his affrontery, his ‘Confessions,’ this 
Jean-Jacques, or John-James, may be a saint, and per- 
haps a god for the democracy which suppresses God and 
the saints, but ordinary people will regard him only as a 
madman, or a cynic, or a comedian. 

“French history dates from him.’ He governs us; he 
dominates us. The cane that supported his titubating 
steps is the sceptre he holds over our heads. He is our 
master; our king. His works are the fountain-head of 
all our political sophisms; the inexhaustible reservoir in 
which each succeeding generation renews its drunken- 
ness, its passion, and its fury. The infatuated believer in 
the sacredness of the majority is the son of Jean-Jacques. 
The Combist or Comboid tyrant who expels and pro- 
scribes men and women for heresy against the State is 
his disciple, for it was he who founded an official reli- 
gion which gives power to banish from the State any- 
one who does not believe in its creed. The Collectivist 
who is dreaming of the time when the State can put 
its paw upon all property, all workshops, all instruments 
of labor is a disciple of Jean-Jacques, and he makes him- 
self the echo of the formula of the ‘Social Contract,’ 
and of that maxim of ‘Emile,’ that the State can appro- 
priate everything, as it did at Sparta in the times of 
Lycurgus. The anarchist who dreams of bringing down 
to the same level all conditions of society, who proclaims 
property a robbery, and prosperity a crime, is merely 
repeating the lesson of Jean-Jacques. So, too, are all 
the little prophets of other conditions than the present, 
the scientific and parlor Socialists, the political enthu- 
siasts who build platforms on their nerves, and con- 
struct society out of their addled heads and make speeches 
out of their frenzied imaginations, they all derive their 
origin from Jean-Jacques. For they all set aside facts 
and prate about the natural goodness of man, the in- 
fallibility of the mob, its rights and its pretences. Jean- 
Jacques has traced the furrow for them all, and in it 
grow wild cockle and every posionous weed. 

“The work of Jean-Jacques is a paradox idealized and 
poetized. It is the absurd illuminated with pictures 
and adorned with eloquence, and though one may, per- 
haps, comprehend why academies are concerned about 
him, for he created a literature, or why hospitals and 
clinics study his case, for he was a pathological exhibit, 
yet why a great nation should gather about his grave, 
why flags should flutter and troops defile before it, and 
the flowers of France be culled to adorn it, is utterly be- 
yond one’s mental grasp, and prompts one to think that 
the most spiritual and intellectual people of the earth 
have certain days of the year on which they go stark mad.” 


” Besides cursing the world with his social and political 
theories, Rousseau is the author of the apocalypse, whose 
revelations have utterly disturbed the brains of modern 
pedagogy. The general infatuation which his svstem evokes 
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defies the psychologist. For surely it is fundamental that 
the teacher should not be a scoundrel. But Rousseau’s 
whole life from beginning to end is as foul and repulsive 
in its defiance of every decency as can be found in 
history. Nor are his principles in conflict with his prac- 
tice. According to him a child should be absolutely 
free from all restraint, left and even urged to seek every 
gratification of the senses, a little beast, in fact, who is 
to be carefully withheld from all knowledge of virtue 
and of God. “If I had to paint a picture of disgusting 
stupidity,” Rousseau writes, “I should paint a pedant 
teaching catechism to his pupils.’ In brief the education 
which he advocates and which his admirers adopt is ad- 
mittedly and boastfully a compound of Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism and Christianity, with Christianity in the last 
place and stripped of all its significance. 

There is an instance in the Old Testament which shows 
that the People of God could not be conquered until their 
morals were corrupted. Perhaps that is the purpose 
of the Rousseau system of pedagogy. Why should such 
a monster have a centenary? X. 


Two Sorts of American Merchants 


In Harper's Magazine for July there is a paper on the 
American business man by Arnold Bennett, whose obser- 
vations during his visit to this country make him con- 
clude that the business of our average merchant is not 
his toil merely, 

“but his hobby, passion, vice, monomania—any 

vituperative epithet you like to bestow on it! He 

does not look forward to living in the evening; he 
lives most intensely when he is in the midst of his 
organization. His instincts are best appeased by the 
hourly excitements of a good, scrimmaging, com- 
mercial day. He needs these excitements as some 
natures need alcohol. He cannot do without them. 
On no other hypothesis can the unrivaled ingenuity 
and splendor and ruthlessness of American business 
undertakings be satisfactorily explained. They sur- 
pass the European, simply because they are never 
out of the thoughts of their directors, because they 
are adored with a fine frenzy. And for the same 
reason they are decked forth in magnificence. 
Would a man enrich his office with rare woods and 
stuffs and marbles if it were not a temple? Would 
he bestow graces on the environment if while he 
was in it the one idea at the back of his head was 
the anticipation of leaving it? Watch American 
business men together, and if you are a European 
you will clearly perceive that they are devotees.” 


Among our Latin American neighbors, however, ac- 
cording to the testimony of men like Mr. John Barrett, 
Head of the Bureau of South American Republics, mer- 
chants while very successful, do not make business the 
be-all and the end-all of their existence. In what con- 
tributes to true refinement and promotes real civilization, 
the South American is in many respects far ahead of us. 
He is so old-fashioned, for example, as to find some- 
thing worth while in life besides riches and comforts, 





for without neglecting his business he actually devotes 
some of his time to the cultivation of his intellect, and 
even to the improvement of his tastes. 

Consequently, Dean David Kinley, of the University 
of Illinois, who is another authority on Latin America. 
warns commercial houses that a representative sent to 
develop in our neighboring continent a market for goods 
“made in U, S. A.” must be a man who can, of course, 
speak Spanish—but he should also “be able to talk about 
history and art and literature. He should be able, for 
instance, to compare the march of San Martin across the 
Andes with the march of Cesar or Napoleon across the 
Alps. Subjects like this interest South American busi- 
ness men. They are not like us in devoting their lives 
wholly to business. Therefore, the salesman who will 
succeed best with them is the one who has other interests 
besides business about which they can talk.” 

So the average commercial traveler, we fear, would 
hardly be a very successful salesman in Latin America. 


Bilingualism in South Africa. 


The Public Service Bill before the South African Par 
liament requires that in all examinations for promotion 
the candidates shall pass in both official languages. The 
Unionists do not like the Bill, and suggest an amend- 
ment to the effect that any one proposed for a post in 
which the knowledge of one or both languages is neces- 
sary, must have passed in such language or languages on 
entering the public service, or else must satisfy the Com- 
missioners that he has the language qualification neces- 
sary for the efficient discharge of his duty. 

There are two big “jokers” in this amendment. The 
Unionist who crams for the entrance examination is not, 
likely to retain his knowledge of Taal, and it will not 
be hard to convince Unionist Commissioners, should the 
Unionist party come to power, that English, suppose! 
to be the language of the Empire, is quite enough for 
efficient dealings with the Dutch. If these do not know 
it, so much the worse for them. 

The amendment is not going to pass. The South Af 
rican Dutch are determined to keep their language on 
terms of absolute equality with English. Our friends at 
the Congrés de la Langue Francaise should draw much 
encouragement from this. If Taal is worth preserving 
merely because it is the language of the Afrikander, how 
much more French, which is more than that of the 
French-Canadian. 


The Slow Hollanders 


With a rapidity that would seem to belie the proverbial 
slowness of the Dutch, the Royal Commission, appointed 
for the purpose in March, 1910, has brought out its re- 
port on the contemplated revision of the Constitution of 
the Netherlands. Generally the extension of the elec- 
toral franchise is being looked forward to as the main 
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point at issue, but to the Christian parties the complete 
recasting of the present school law will be the crux of 
the undertaking. Since 1848, when the Liberal party 
gave the country its present constitution, the relative po- 
sition of the National Government and the various 
Church bodies has been far from satisfactory to the 
latter, while the crying injustice of the School Law, even 
after its partial emendation since 1887, is working a 
positive hardship on those who believe in Christian edu- 
cation. On this point the report of the Commission 
recommends that the denominational school should be 
the rule, and the public or secular school merely supple- 
mentary. Both should have equal standing before the 
law, and be equally supported from the public treasury. 
There will be strenuous times in sedate old Holland when 
the matter comes up for discussion, but should the 
general elections of 1913, as is confidently expected, turn 
out in favor of the present administration, the principle 
of “equal rights for all” is bound to be carried in the 
end. It mainly depends on the strict adherence to the 
existing pact between the Catholics and the orthodox 
Protestant parties. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


The Rev. Father Felix, a Capuchin Missionary in 
India, recently gave an interesting exhibition at Calcutta 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of some valuable Persian 
firmans granted to the Jesuits by the Mogul Emperors, 
and Tibetan and Newari firmans given to the Capuchins. 
A large number of members had gathered to assist at 
the unveiling of a bronze bust of the Hungarian savant, 
Csoma de Koros, who is generally considered as the 
originator of Tibetan studies among Europeans. Hence, 
they were considerably impressed on hearing from Father 
Felix that de Koros had been preceded in the field by 
other Europeans, the Italian Capuchin Missionaries of 
Lhassa. On the table lay a tangible proof of what he 
was saying, photographic reproductions of grants made 
to the Missionaries by the Dalai Lama in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. The originals of them, 
printed on silk, had been discovered by him in the Vatican. 

Father Felix has had already twenty-two years of ac- 
tive service in India. The founder of the mission station 
of Maryabad, Khangah-Dogran, in the Gujranwala Dt., 
his first years were years of hard toil. Twenty years ago 
Maryabad was a desert; but the Chinab Canal has made 
it possible to convert a desert into smiling oases. It was 
on land (700 acres) bought by the Lahore Mission, that 
he worked the wonder of calling into existence a flourish- 
ing agricultural colony; house and church he built him- 
self, being his own architect and master-mason. He at- 
tracted to Maryabad hundreds of untutored aborigines. 
He settled them on the mission lands, and taught 
them by his own example how to force mother-earth to 
show herself lavish of her gifts, how to earn an honest 
living. 

- Living amidst the natives, far from the haunts of 
civilization, he came to speak and write Urdu and 
Punjabi, as well as his mother-tongue, Flemish. 

In course of time, Maryabad could boast a convent of 
nuns and a school for boys and girls. It is now a pros- 
perous village, with 500 Christian inhabitants. And so, 





what was said of the English monks of old, that they 
changed savage wastes into fertile fields and meadows, 
that villages clustered round their monasteries and grew 
into populous towns, has come to pass in India. In some 
forty villages around Maryabad, Father Felix and one of 
his confreres watch over the well-being, spiritual and 
material, of 3,000 or more Christians, rescued all of them 
from the lowest grades of Indian society—as is the lot 
of all aboriginal non-Hindus—and raised to the honor- 
able rank of tillers of the soil. Last year alone, Father 
Felix registered as many as 1,100 new accessions to 
Christianity around Maryabad. 

Government was not slow in recognizing the _ bril- 
liant work Father Felix was doing on his model farm. 
In 1900, three thousand acres of land were placed at his 
disposal for another colony. The new colony sprang up 
at Khushpur, about 80 miles from Maryabad. Khushpur, 
“happy town, Felix-Town.” It is one of the few places 
named on Indian maps that owe their origin to Europ- 
eans, in this case a Belgian Capuchin Missionary. That 
felicitous name was given to the place by the natives in 
gratitude to its founder, Father Felix. Here again, he 
built a mission house, a church, a convent, a school. 
And to-day, within 11 years from the commencement 
of his activities there, Khushpur numbers 1,300 Chris- 
tians, and 7,000 more are scattered in 123 villages. No 
fewer than four priests are now active in those parts. 

Francisabad is another colony, 39 miles from Khush- 
pur, in the Jhang Dt. Here it was that some 200 famine- 
stricken orphans, brought up at Maryabad, were housed 
and given lands to cultivate. The beneficent rule of the 
Capuchin Missionaries is recognized all round. “It is good 
for us to live under the abbot’s crozier,” was a medieval 
saying. Some 40 villages in the surroundings of Francis- 
abad (Sargodha Dt.) are now moving towards Christian- 
ity. The mission of Lyallpur also owes its origin to Father 
Felix. It is one of those modern instances of missionary 
enterprise and success which makes one feel less sceptic, 
when we read of the doings in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries of brown-garbed, white girdled monks, 
meek and humble sons of St. Francis, on the coasts of 
Malabar, on the steppes of Tartary, by the stiles of Sin- 
ganfu, at the Court of the Great Khan of Peking, or on 
the snow-capped peaks of mysterious Tibet. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Poet Convert 


StocKHOoLM, June 10, 1912. 

The legends of the Middle Ages often paint for us 
some gentle damosel who first wins her golden spurs on 
the field of battle, and then enters upon fiercer encounters 
sometimes in war, sometimes overthrowing diabolical en- 
chanters, sometimes thwarting the wicked sirens who 
seek to seduce her from the path of duty. But the angels 
are ever hovering around her, and leading her in triumph 
to the palace gates, with all her golden glory encircling 
her brow and with heavenly harmonies singing in her 
ears. 
There is a man of our times who suggests the damosels 
of the Middle Ages. It is Johannes Jorgensen, the cele- 
brated Danish author and poet. He was born in Svend- 
borg, in 1866, with the salt of the sea in his blood, for his 
father was a skipper who lived on the deep, and many 
another mariner was counted among his forbears. And 
there were blacksmiths, also. To the first he ascribes 
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his roving habits, to the second his fondness for ham- 

mering into graceful images the solid material of his 
thought, the blows on his anvil often sounding like the 
ringing of church bells in the village steeples. 

Jorgensen began his studies in the University of 
Copenhagen in 1884; a time when Denmark was in the 
throes of political and literary revolution. His fancy first 
led him to the natural sciences, but they soon lost their 
charm for him, and literature and newspaper work at- 
tracted him. Unfortunately, in the beginning, he showed 
a leaning to the paganism with which literature was then 
infected. 

But there came a day when he turned a deaf ear to 
the song of the sirens and was won by the melodies of 
heaven. He tells us of the change himself. 

“QO Evighed, hir vil fra Dig vi flygte! 

De bryndesyge Violiner tiger, 

Og Festen slukker snart sin sidste Lygte. 
\len Dine evigt hoje Melodier 
Som Solskin Sjzl, og Sind og Sandser beerer, 
() Evighed, Forloser og Befrier.” 

“Eternity !“why turn from thee? 
Love's lutes forget their melody ; 
The banquet’s glare and lights grow dim, 
But thy sublime melodic hymn 
Like light from out ten thousand suns, 
Through all my raptured nature runs.” 


nce set free from the thrall of the pagan, Jorgensen 
became a Catholic. Catholicity was a congenial soil for 
him, and he throve in it. His genius was already gen- 
erally admitted, and his work extensive, but as a Cath- 
olic he displayed an extraordinary fecundity. The news 
of his conversion attracted attention everywhere, and the 
books in which he described his journey towards the 
Truth were in great demand. The style was so charm- 

thought so beautiful and so profound in the 
“Rejesbogen,” the “Livslogen og Livssendhed,” the 
“Den yderste Dag,” that everyone made haste to read 
whatever else he had written. His account of his visit 
to the Benedictine Abbey of Beuron, in the Principality 
of the Hohenzollern, and to Lourdes, the city of miracles, 
captivated the public, as did his story of the saints of 
Rome in the Romerske Helgenbilder. His favorite place 
of pilgrimage, however, was Subiaco, where he shows us 
Saint Francis of Assisi. That was his theme of predilec- 
tion. 

He chose St. Francis of Assisi as the subject of a confer- 
ence which he gave in Stockholm a short time ago. He had 
just concluded a series of lectures in Belgium and Ger- 
many when the Society of the Concordia Catholica in- 
vited him to Stockholm. He was well known in all the 
Scandinavian countries, and the press heralded his com- 
ing. The Aftonbladet wrote of him: “Johannes Jor- 
gensen, the distinguished Catholic lyrist, one of the 
greatest literary men of Denmark, who besides being a 
poet of the highest order, is one of that country’s most 
elegant prose writers, is to come for the first time to 
Stockholm. No one better than he can describe for us 
St. Francis of Assisi, one of the noblest and most de- 
lightful characters of history. Johannes Jorgensen, the 
writer of legends, the Catholic poet, whose spiritual in- 
stinct is of such a high order, the author of ‘Lignelser,’ 
of ‘Blomster og Frugter,’ and last, but not least, the 
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All Stockholm was in a state of excitement. Before 
the lecture every seat was engaged, and every section 
of the population was represented. Catholic priests and 
Protestant parsons, and even members of the Salvation 
Army, were seen in the audience. He was followed with 
rapt attention as he told the story of the rich young 
merchant, in the bloom of life, dreaming of becoming a 
troubadour or a knight, and even then exercising that 
marvellous power of gathering the youth-+of the city 
around him, for which he was always noted. 

He told of the conversion of the dreamer and the poet, 
and how he consecrated himself to God and the service 
of the poor, and even of the lepers; and how, after this 
difficult conquest over his sensitive and delicate nature, 
he was rewarded for his sacrifice by a constantly grow- 
ing spiritual illumination, and an extraordinary power 
in furthering the object of his life. J6érgensen insisted 
that this influence of the Saint over men’s hearts was 
because of the power of the religion of Christ. “To- 
day,” he said, “the aureole that encircles his brow has 
lost none of the lustre, and the history of his ex- 
traordinary career demonstrates that only he lives who 
loses his life by sacrificing it for the cause he espouses.” 
The unanimity of the press of Stockholm in praising the 
speaker was unprecedented. Papers of the most opposite 
political complexion like the Stockholm Dagblad, the 
Svenska Dagbladet, the Dagens Nyheter, the Stockholm 
Tidningen, gave most elaborate accounts of the confer- 
ence, and all vied with each other in lavishing praise on 
the speaker. The Stockholm Dagblad, a paper of con- 
siderable importance, adverted to the great interest the 
personality of Jorgensen excited, and added: “His gift 
as a story-teller charms by the admirable simplicity of the 
language he employs. The descriptive passages never 
failed to be illumined by the most refined and elegant 
art, while the seriousness of the subject did not at all ex- 
clude occasional flashes of most excellent Danish wit.” 
Baron G. ARMFELT. 


Pilgrimage to Our Lady of the Pillar 


SARAGOSSA, June 5, 1912. 

May, the beautiful and poetical month of the flowers, 
witnessed this year a marvellous reawakening of reli- 
gious feeling in Spanish life within the shadow of the 
blessed shrine of our Lady of the Pillar, in Saragossa. 
This city, famed for its devotion to Mary, reminded one 
for some days past of an immense temple in which have 
resounded without ceasing the canticles and praises of 
the Blessed Mother of God, while the burning faith of 
the Catholic people of Spain expended itself in an en- 
thusiasm of piety comparable only to that which was 
witnessed a year ago during the Eucharistic Congress 
in Madrid. 

Rarely has the Christian world beheld a spectacle so 
full of beauty, so edifying and impressive as that of the 
recent pilgrimage of the people of Aragon and Navarre 
to the magnificent basilica in Saragossa, organized and 
happily carried out in accordance with a resolution 
adopted in Madrid to celebrate each year, under the 
leadership of the ecclesiastical authorities in the different 
archbishoprics or provinces of the country local pilgrim- 
ages to the shrine of our Lady of the Pillar, the Queen 
and Patroness of the Kingdom. One might almost have 
fancied himself back in the Ages of Faith, when hosts 
of Christians, inflamed by a consuming spirit of penance 
and sacrifice, were wont to come from every Catholic 





writer who gave us the charming ‘Pilgrimsbogen,’ has 
consented to address us.” 
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the Pope made public proclamation of one of those sol- 
emn jubilees which so profoundly impressed the fancy 
of the great Florentine poet. 

This year, from May 20 to May 24, there was cele- 
brated the seventh anniversary of the solemn canonical 
coronation of the Virgin of the Pillar. During those 
days it was not possible to pass through the streets of 
Saragossa without being deeply moved at the sight of the 
hundreds and hundreds of humble pilgrims who 
had thronged into the city for the festivities. Simple, 
rude peasants they were for the most part, who had 
abandoned for the time homes and families, fields and 
farms to journey by foot, seventy and more kilometers in 
the case of those coming from the greatest distance, with 
no heed to the toilsome way, no thought of the heat and 
the rains, in order to prostrate themselves before her 
shrine to honor the Virgin Mother. 


Among them were women and children and venerable 
grandsires, some of these latter, I am informed, carrying 
the burden of eighty years—but all were young and 
strong in the faith that inspired them, all were full of 
passionate devotion to the Queen of heaven, the hearts 
of all thrilled with the religious enthusiasm possessing 
them, and they accepted with eagerness the inconveni- 
ences the weary journey entailed. No wonder they were 
welcomed by the ovations of Saragossa’s people, who 
with tears of joy gazed upon the moving scene of their 
entrance into the city, and accompanied them on their 
march through the streets and lanes to the basilica. Each 
parish was led by its own pastor, each parish carrying 
its own silken flags and banners, and intoning canticles 
in the Virgin Mother’s honor, the voices of the great 
multitude almost drowned the pealing chimes from the 
city’s churches lustily rung to greet their coming. One 
group of the pilgrims, whilst still at some distance from 
Saragossa had been surprised by a furious thunder- 
storm, but paying no attention to the rush of the rain, 
with no thought of a stop to seek temporary shelter from 
the violence of the storm, they marched bravely on and 
entered the temple of the Pillar, wet to the skin but 
smiling, content and happy. What an admirable people! 
Dangers are counted as nothing and notable sacrifices 
are eagerly made in the heroism with which they grasp 
the occasion that offers them fitting opportunity to pub- 
licly profess the faith that is in them. 

Meantime, special trains come speeding into the rail- 
way station, crowded with other multitudes whose better 
resources spared them, the discomforts attending the 
poorer classes making the journey on foot. These at 
once joined the earlier comers and added their share to 
the festive scene. No official statement has been made 
of the number of the pilgrims that swarmed into the 
city during the four days’ celebration, but I am quite sure 
that there could not have been fewer than 20,000 in the 
multitude who came from outside the city to kneel be- 
fore the beautiful marble shrine in which Mary of the 
Pillar sits enthroned to hear the prayers of her people. 
Navarre, the home of robust Catholics, sent more than 
5,000 of her sons and daughters; the remaining 15,000 
were Aragonians, alike from the upper and lower 
provinces, and they were marshaled and led by the ven- 
erable prelates, the Bishops of Huesca, Jaca, Taragona, 
and Barbastro. The Bishop of Teruel alone failed, and 
it was only because of grievous infirmity that he was 
not with his people in the splendid demonstration show- 
ing how deep in the hearts of the Spanish people is the 
faith of Christ and love for his holy Mother. 

One finds it no easy task to attempt to give a fitting 





sketch of the pomp and splendor which accompanied the 
magnificent church functions celebrated in Saragossa’s 
noble fane during these four days. A profusion of 
electric lights filled the chapel of the Virgin with glory, 
and richest hangings and curtains made up its decora- 
tions. Each day there was a general communion, each 
day solemn pontifical Mass was chanted with every pos- 
sible pomp of the Church’s liturgy, each day sermons 
were preached by the bishops and by priests known 
throughout the kingdom for their oratorical gifts, each 
day witnessed a never-ending succession of devotions in 
honor of Mary ;—a series of triumphs which mark the oc- 
casion as one of the most glorious in the religious his- 
tory of Spain. Probably the specially impressive features 
were those of the general Communion of young children 
to the number of seven or eight thousand, and the su- 
perb procession of the Blessed Eucharist which brought 
to a close the night adoration of the Sacramental King 
by His children of Navarre and of Aragon. And with 
all not an incident occurred to mar in the slightest de- 
gree the reverent solemnity characterizing the wondrous 
days. 

For the first time in many years Saragossa, a city 
recognized as essentially liberal in politics, and one al- 
ways ready to raise the standard of radicalism and to 
follow the whims of anti-clerical leaders, has been able 
to witness an imposing manifestation of Catholic faith 
with no untoward act of anti-clerical bigotry or bitter- 
ness to interfere with the rights of her Catholic people. 
The fact proved a revelation to Catholics and a consoling 
evidence as well that in the strength of their numbers 
and quality they need fear no hostile attacks from the 
enemy if they be but wise to unite and to use for the 
nation’s good the undoubted force they possess. 

Viewed from another phase the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Pillar in Saragossa may be accepted as a new 
assurance to satisfy our hearts and to open our minds to 
most cheering hopes. This year the ecclesiastical province 
of Saragossa led the way; next year will come the pil- 
grimage of Toledo, to be followed in successive years by 
those of Burgos, Seville, Granada, Valladolid, Taragona, 
Santiago de Galicia, and finally Valencia, that is to say, 
the entire Kingdom of Spain will file before the shrine 
of our Lady of the Pillar, and as they pass the people 
will sing their hymns, confess their faith and build of 
their hearts and minds, inflamed with love for her, an 
immense throne for their sovereign Queen, for Mary, 
who, as the legendary story of the city on the Ebro’s 
banks affirm, made solemn promise to St. James the 
Apostle that the faith in Jesus Christ planted by him in 
Spain was never to be uprooted from the hearts of its 
people. 

It were not fitting that I should conclude these sketchy 
notes, written full in the shadow of the Pillar in proud 
Saragossa, without a word of appreciation of the worthy 
prelate of the city, his Excellency, Sr. D. Juan Soldevila 
y Romero. He it was, ably seconded by his Vicar Gen- 
eral, D. José Pellicer y Guiu, who happily organized the 
recent successful pilgrimage. The work entailed stu- 
pendous labor, but his spirit of sacrifice was a generous 
one, his zeal unbounded, and his active, intelligent mind 
made the execution of the task a glorious triumph. He 
has set a high mark for the pilgrimages that are to fol- 
low in succeeding years. May the Virgin of the Pillar, 
devotion to whom has found in him during his episcopate 
an ardent Apostle, crown him with her most gracious 
gifts! 

NoRBERTO TORCAL. 
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Independence Day 


The word had been whispered but with bated breath 
and in inner rooms, far from over-curious ears and safe 
from eavesdroppers. The first intimation that it might 
really dawn came from North Carolina when, on April 
12, 1776, it instructed its delegates to the Second Con- 
tinental Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, “to 
concur with the delegates of the other colonies in declar- 
independence foreign alliances.” 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts soon followed North 
similar instructions to their 


and forming 


or 
ing 


Carolina’s lead and _ sent 
delegates. 

Virgina was the fourth to speak, but it went further, 
for the colony instructed its delegates to propose inde- 
pendence to the Continental Congress. On June 7, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee, one of Virginia’s foremost represen- 
tatives, proposed, “That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States, and that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown.” 

As the delegates of the other colonies had no mandate 
from their constituents to discuss or, much less to decide, 
the question, Lee’s resolution was tabled for three weeks 
and fresh instructions were asked from the other twelve 
colonies. By July 1, all the colonies, except New York, 
had authorized their delegates to act, and the resolution 
was called up for consideration. On July 2, it was 
passed by twelve colonies, New York not voting. The 
delegates of each colony were bound by the unit rule, 
that is, the majority of the delegation decided for all 
whether the resolution should be adopted or rejected. A 
committee of five, no two from the same colony, had 
already formulated under Thomas Jefferson’s chairman- 
ship, a Declaration of Independence, which, after slight 
changes, was adopted on the evening of July 4 by a vote 


of twelve colonies to none, New York’s delegates re- 
fraining from voting. 

New York sent in its adhesion on July 9, thus the 
thirteen colonies became unanimous in their determina- 
tion to break entirely with Great Britain. On the same 
day, General George Washington drew up his troops on 
the site of New York’s City Hall, where they listened to 
the reading of the document which Jefferson had framed. 
Back in 1770, a leaden statue of King George III had 
been unveiled in the Bowling Green. Of what use was 
it to independent Republicans? Of very great use, for 
as night settled down on that memorable July 9, 1776, 
the citizens tore down the statue and shipped the frag- 
ments to Connecticut, where some forty-two thousand 
bullets were cast from them. In this condition the lead 
was returned to the British as opportunity offered. 

The Declaration of Independence blamed George III 
for the evils which the British colonies had been forced 
to endure. It might just as well have blamed his valet, 
for George’s ministers, directly responsible to Parliament, 
had prepared the way by their “Writs of Assistance” in 
1761, and subsequent obnoxious measures for the dawn 
of Independence which reached the meridian when, at 
Philadelphia, on July 4, 1776, the delegates of the twelve 
colonies declared the first Independence Day. 


The Presbyterians 


The editor of the Jamestown, New York, Morning 
Post lately administered a well merited rebuke to a Pres- 
byterian minister of that place who had poured out the 
vials of his wrath on the Catholic Church in general 
because the Post had said a kind word in favor of a 
little Italian church which had proposed to contribute 
its quota to the sanctification of Jamestown. The bel- 
ligerent parson was warned by the editor that if a dis- 
course whose purpose was “to array Protestant against 
Catholic in any community where religious strife has 
heretofore been almost unknown were the last word of 
Presbyterianism, there would be many Presbyterians who 
would not be at home in that fold. The great Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, which is liberal in 
spirit and democratic in church government,” he went 
on to say, “will never do this as an organization.” 

It requires courage to take such a stand in Jamestown, 
New York, and the valiant knight of the pen deserves 
public recognition and support. No doubt he would ad- 
dress himself in the same vigorous fashion to the Rev. 
F. M. Foster, Ph.D., the Pastor of the Third Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of New York City, who having 
nothing else to do busies himself in distributing a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Church of Rome—Idolatrous—Des- 
potic.” The pamphlet is a sort of an appendix to the 
Menace and it tells its deluded readers the old cock and 
bull story about the oaths of bishops, cardinals and 
Jesuits, and solemnly warns them that “this Romish 
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of the saints, which was at the Reformation cast down 
from the greatest heights of despotic power, is again 
warming itself into renewed life and vigor in the sun- 
light of Protestant civil and religious liberty.” 

What a shock these unwise apostles of discord will 
receive when they hear the news from the land of the 
fiery old John Knox! In the Presbyterian church of 
St. Cuthbert in Edinburgh, the minister is putting up a 
bronze figure of the Blessed Virgin and Child, and worst 
of all, the General Assembly of the Scottish Established 
Church quite approves of the monument. The parson 
in Jamestown and his friend in New York are evidently 
not religious progressives. 


What’s in a Name? 


It depends a good deal on time, place and circumstance, 
and the ear on which it falls. Douglas Hyde tells a story 
of an Irishwoman who when told that “the archbishop” 
was playing with a poodle, remarked admiringly on his 
grace’s good nature and lovableness, but, being informed 
that the dog-lover was the Protestant archbishop, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, the ould fool!” This is a story, but re- 
corded fact shows that people of more ambitious social 
and literary claims exercise similar discrimination, with- 
out being able to enter the plea of condoning circum- 
stances. Thus for instance having had occasion recently 
to consult the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” we found Ed- 
mund Burke set down as “British statesman born in I[re- 
land.” The next entry was “Burke, Robert O'Hara, 
British general born in Ireland.” Then came “Burke, 
William, Irish murderer born in Ireland.” Now it is 
correct enough to style Edmund a British statesman and 
Robert a British general, as their main achievements in 
their respective lines were attained in British service; 
but why call William in his characteristic function Irish, 
since he achieved his murdering notoriety exclusively in 
Scottish territory? Consistently he should have been 
designated a Scotch or British murderer. William Henry 
Fitton was a “British geologist, born in Dublin,” but had 
he been a notorious forger, burglar or dynamiter, he 
would have been assuredly Irish. Similarly Protestant 
Americans of Irish origin who distinguished themselves 
used to be termed “Scotch-Irish.”” Had they been Cath- 
olics or criminals they would have been Irish unhy- 
phenated. 

Now there is a tendency the other way. The Irish 
unadulterated, unsophisticated, and unhyphenated, have 
made a mark in the world. Religiously, politically, ar- 
tistically and socially they amount to something abroad, 
and at home they occupy the center of the imperial 
stage. Coincident therewith we find a number of “nice” 
people suddenly remembering their Irish grandmothers 
or grandfathers—there has been no high political aspir- 
ant of recent years who has not had a few of them— 
and they produce heirlooms and other potent proof of 
their Hibernian genealogy. So far most of their an- 








cestors were Protestants, but at the present rate of 
Catholic progress, they will soon, undoubtedly, have be- 
come staunch Catholics. 

When Catholics were on the losing side, as the world 
sees it, the name Catholic was disreputable. When and 
where “Irish” and “Catholic” were interchangeable 
terms, to be Irish meant relegation to the lower rung of 
society. But now that Catholics have insisted on pro- 
gressing into prominence and Irish Catholics have auda- 
ciously poked their heads into the highest atmospherical 
strata, and with persistent obstinacy kept them there, the 
world is finding both names extraordinarily connotative 
of worth, and has no hesitation in taking them to itself. 
That is the way the world wags. 


A Caution 


“Vacation Bible Schools,’ with which Manhattan has 
long been familiar, are soon to be opened in Brooklyn, 
for eight are to start there on July 10, while in New 
York thirty churches have been placed at the disposal 
of the association promoting the enterprise, and similar 
schools will, no doubt, be started in other cities. ‘The 
keynote of the movement,” the announcement runs, “is 
to provide for the idle children of the streets in the idle 
churches of the city, and give employment to the idle 
students of the colleges.”” Promises are made, more- 
over, that: 

“Children of all classes will be provided for, and 
there will be nothing at all of a sectarian character 
in the teaching. The Lord’s Prayer will be recited 
at the opening of each school, there will be a daily 
Bible reading, and singing, study and play to divide 
up the program. The girls will also be taught dress- 
making and basketry, and the boys hammock making 
and other things of an industrial character.” 


How Bible schools can be so conducted that “there 
will be nothing at all of a sectarian character” about 
them may perplex the reader a little, but the word “sec- 
tarian” as used here probably means “Catholic.” More- 
over, as the “singing, study and play,” and even the 
“basketry” and “hammock making’ of these vacation 
schools are likely to be as little “sectarian” as the Bible 
reading itself, Catholic parents should see that the lambs 
of our fold are not lured this summer into Protestant 
churches, for those “idle students of the colleges” have 
been known to become on occasions remarkably indus- 
trious. 


The French Educational Collapse 


Viviani’s report to Parliament on the condition of 
the schools of France is a public and official confession 
that the anti-Christian politicians who confiscated the 
Catholic schools of the country and expelled the teachers 
have committed an egregious blunder, and brought ir- 
reparable evil on the nation. Although the Government 
disburses annually 200,000,000 francs on its educational 
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establishments, yet from bottom to top they are found 
now by the officially delegated rapporteur to be disas- 
trous failures. The equipment of the scientific schools, 
he says, is disgraceful; the Ecole des hautes études, the 
Collége de France and the Museum are in a state of 
decay; the general inferiority to England and Germany 
is patent; the high schools or /ycées are in a wretched 
state, and in four departments alone no less than 20,000 
children have been withdrawn from the primary schools, 
though that is a penal offense. 

It is almost amusing in spite of all this to hear this 
hardened anti-Christian politician deplore the difficulty 
that confronts the teacher of imparting any moral in- 
struction to the pupils, even that of the Government's own 
It is impossible to find capable teachers, for 
work; and if fathom 


confection. 
no one likes the distasteful 
correctly the explanation given, for the document is 


we 


couched in that turgid or vapory language which this 
class of men affect when dealing with educational mat- 
ters, the supply of instructors is kept up by recruits from 
raw country boys and girls, whose parents, we are told, 


had not taken part in what Viviani calls this éclosion in- - 


tellectuel. That is to say the fathers and mothers of the 
teachers have no idea of the sudden splurge which 
things educational have made in France, and their chil- 
Yet in 
the very same breath while condemning himself and the 
Government for the disaster brought on the country, 
he has the audacity to state that this wonderful revolu- 
tion in the schools was effected “without strife and with- 
although thousands upon 


dren have not been prepared for their work. 


out invasion of conscience,” 


thousands of competent teachers have been expelled by . 


(government decree, for no other reason than that they, 
Catholics. The Catholics of France are a very 


patient people. 


were 


‘*Piazza Novels’’ 


Those who glance through any metropolitan journal 
in which are advertised recent “piazza novels,” will learn 
that in “The Price She Paid,” for instance, “American 
weaknesses and follies are pictured more truthfully and 
vividly than before”; that “Un- 
clothed” is a story “that somehow seems to get unneces- 
sarily into a woman’s personality,” while “The Chari- 
oteers,” “one of the biggest novels of the year,” threshes 
out the question, “Is a woman justified in defying the 


ever been done 


1 
las 


prejudices and conventions of society in her efforts to 
obtain happiness ?” 

Maiden fancies lured by these 
reading such books would find that the first is so “real- 


announcements into 


istic’ a story that many of the characters in it hardly 
act like human beings at all, and its “heroine” is a 
sordid aspirant to the operatic stage who has quite for- 
gotten how to blush. The second book though, or be- 
cause, the worst of the three, is “in great demand” wher- 


ever novels are rented. It is a tale of gross sensuality 





that cannot but be the occasion of grievous sin to many 
who read it, while “The Charioteers,” the story of a 
couple living in open adultery, is so far from being a 
“threshing out” of a question to which all decent people 
can give but one answer, that the author, who is a woman, 
would. almost win for her erring “heroine” the reader’s 
sympathy. 

A summer passed devouring books like these unques- 
tionably is worse than wasted. Even in vacation time 
defiling the mind with prurient novels is no more per- 
missible than is any other sinful excess. Men and 
women who are most careful to choose for their summer's 
outing a place where the food they eat and the air they 
breathe will be most wholesome, think little of poisoning 
their imagination and corrupting their hearts with bad 
novels. Yet the harm done the soul by dangerous read- 
ing is no less real than that the body suffers from a 
malarial climate or a poor cuisine. Great discrimination 
therefore should be used in selecting “piazza novels” for 
the summer vacation. 


New Tour and New Plan 


The Central Verein has concluded arrangements for 
a new lecture tour by Mr. David Goldstein. This is es- 
pecially timely at the present moment when there is evi- 
dently a concerted attempt made by the Socialist Party 
to capture Catholic votes, and especially to attract the 
Catholic trade unionist. Its literature will then com- 
plete the work in bringing about his defection from the 
Church, 

We have witnessed in our day one paroxysm of 
Socialist hatred against the Catholic Church succeeding 
another. Italy, France, Spain, Austria and Germany 
have been the scenes of these outbreaks, and only re- 
cently Belgium, where Catholic churches and institutions 
were singled out for destruction by the Socialist rioters. 
To pretend therefore that Socialism is not opposed to 
Catholicism would seem to be a wanton insult to the in- 
telligence of the average Catholic workingman. . Yet we 
know that precisely this plea is put before him, and a 
campaign of Catholic education upon this very question 
becomes daily more imperative. 

Under the auspices of the Central Verein Mr. Gold- 
stein has, during the preceding four months, delivered 
lectures in seventy cities. His success has been unques- 
tioned except by the Socialist press, which in its own 
way has borne the strongest testimony by the ceaseless 
stream of slander and vituperation it has poured out 
against him. 

In the present tour an entirely new plan has been ar- 
ranged for securing the lectures. It is a wise Socialist 
principle that a lecture without literature can produce 
no satisfactory results. The admission tickets sold for 
the Socialist lectures are therefore made a part payment 
towards subscriptions to Socialist journals, or the pur- 
chase of Socialist books. The four hundred lectures 
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recently arranged for by the Natiénal Socialist Lyceum 
Bureau have alone placed in the hands of American au- 
diences coupons for $120,000 worth of Socialist litera- 
ture. Eugene Debs, following another plan, has secured 
a thousand new subscribers for the Appeal to Reason 
by every lecture he delivered. As a preliminary con- 
dition for his services he demanded $250, in return for 
which he gave to the local which engaged him a thousand 
subscription cards, entitling the holder to receive the 
Appeal for forty weeks. 

These methods contain a lesson which Catholics can 
not afford to neglect. The Central Bureau has there- 
fore arranged a plan by which Mr. Goldstein’s lecture 
is given gratis. The only condition placed is the pur- 
chase, at the lowest price, of a certain number of copies 
of “Socialism: The Nation of Fatherless Children.” 
These books can then be disposed of at any time where- 
ever the lecture is to be given. We hope that a similar 
plan, adapted to circumstances, will be followed as far 
as possible wherever Catholic lectures are delivered. 


Our Cemeteries 


A writer who contributes to the Boston Pilot a good 
paper on the “Care of Cemeteries,” while admitting that 
in some places Catholic burying grounds “are so ill-kept 
that their condition is the occasion of much adverse com- 
ment,” and that “comparisons not flattering to us are 
made between the appearance of non-Catholic cemeteries 
and those of our own people,” reminds the public that, 

“For this difference in conditions, among others, 
there is one reason not generally understood: viz., 
cities and towns make annual appropriations out of 
public funds for the purchase, care, and improve- 
ment of non-denominational cemeteries. For these 
purposes, Catholics, like all other citizens, contri- 
bute their full share through direct or indirect taxa- 
tion. They find no fault with this expense. But 
when their priests ask them to give money for the 
care and improvement of Catholic cemeteries,” 

the call is generally considered an imposition, and con- 
sequently goes unheeded. To secure a fixed fund, there- 
fore, for the upkeep of our cemeteries it is suggested that 
owners of lots should deposit with the proper authori- 
ties a sum of money of which the annual interest will 
pay for all the attention the lot requires. In case ceme- 
tery officials may not wish to assume this obligation, 
“the money can be deposited in a local or other savings 
bank, with written instruction that the principal sum 
shall not be subject to withdrawal, and that on a certain 
date every year the treasurer or clerk of the savings 
bank shall mail to designated cemetery authorities a 
check for the interest.” The plan seems a feasible one. 
Catholics, however, it should be remembered are accus- 
tomed to devote for Masses to be said for departed 
friends and relatives sums which those not of our faith 
set aside for the adornment of family lots. For we be- 
lieve that even the most artistic and expensive monu- 
ment can bring little comfort to a soul detained in Purga- 








tory. Catholics, nevertheless, might well take more pride 
in the appearance of their cemeteries. 





27ee 

An experienced teacher whom a friend had invited 
to hear several platform women speak is reported in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal to have answered: 





“No thank you. I know those women as you do 
not: I have had their children to teach: I have had 
the task of trying to undo the mess that they made. 
The mistake you make is this: those women are not 
there because they are successful women, but because 
they are failures as mothers. It wasn’t that they 
found their job in the home too small: it was too 
big for them.” 

Giving others advice is generally so pleasant a task 
that it is not surprising that “to promote the cause of 
social service” their duties toward their own families are 
shamefully neglected by women of whom Mrs. Jellyby 
is the deathless type. Rather surprising however is the 
consideration given to the counsels of these “failures.” 


eo 

The power of the printed word has been very vividly 
brought to our notice this week from two opposite parts 
of the globe. A writer in Argentina calls the attention 
of the Southern Cross, a paper published in Buenos 
Aires, to the fact that the agents of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” are busy selling their book in the town of 
Rosario. AMERICA, he has shown us the true 
character of the encyclopedia, and he asks the Southern 
Cross to warn the Catholics of the country to that effect. 
By the same mail came a letter from Cracow, Gallicia. 
It was written by Bishop Schinner of Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, who happens to be there at present. He had dis- 
covered to his amazement that a conspicuous clergyman 
of the place had conceived a very favorable opinion of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” probably through agents, 
and was about to subscribe for it. The bishop wrote in 
haste to have us send the prospective buyer copies of 
3ritannica” 





says, 


AMERICA, 1n which the real character of the “ 


was revealed. 





nl 


The Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth 
announces that he is about to bring a Bill into parliament 
to grant five pounds sterling to the parents of every child 
born in Australia. This seems to indicate that things 
have changed greatly since Mr, Rudyard Kipling sang, 
not so very long ago, of the Sons of the Golden South 
and their children nine and ten. 





‘ 2ee 

The New York State Socialists have ful: 
State ticket attacking both old parties. and giving par- 
ticular attention to Theodore Roosevelt’s party. The 
ticket includes a magazine writer, a clothing cutter, a 
teacher, an expert accountant, a jeweler, a lawyer and 
a dentist. The party strongly recommends that the cam- 
paign should take advantage of the next few weeks to 
reach the people before they become intoxicated with 


named a 


hero worship. 
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LITERATURE 


New Books by Uncle Sam 


The output of readable public documents has been unusually 
large during the past month. The Farmers’ Bulletins have taught 
us how to care for our lawns, how to raise Belgian hares, and 
have instructed us on common game, aquatic and rapacious birds. 
We have learned of the Mid-Pacific bird reservation on the Lay- 
san Islands, where the beautiful albatrosses dance their pretty 
cakewalk and bow gravely to the passer-by, safe from the whole- 
sale slaughter of former times. Old bulletins have been re- 
printed on medicinal weeds, deer farming (carrying the sugges- 
tion that venison may become as cheap as mutton on our markets 
if legislation is favorable), nuts for food, plant propagation and 
other useful topics. The Bureau of Animal Industry gives us an 
illustrated pamphlet on “The Ancestry of Domesticated Cattle,” 
the Bureau of Chemistry gives a description of the methods fol- 
lowed in the commercial canning of food preceded by an histor- 
ical note—everything that goes in a can being considered, from 
an apple to an oyster, from asparagus to sauerkraut. 

Then we are given an incentive to “see America first” by the 
array of pamphlet information on the National Parks. The 
superintendents of these parks had a conference recently with the 
Secretary of the Interior and with the representatives of some of 
the great railroads. The results are daily cropping out in huge 
editions of these information booklets, which are mapped and 
illustrated, serving as guides to get there, and how to camp in 
the different playgrounds of this country. The “Geological His- 
tory of the Yellowstone National Park,” “Geysers,” “Glacier Na- 
tional Park,” “Some Lakes of Glacier National Park,” “Crater 
Lake, Mesa Verde, Sequoia and General Grant National Parks,” 
are titles of those already issued, and there are more to come, so 
whether we wander to the big trees or the icy mountains we shall 
have official information in hand. The magnificent panoramas of 
nature have given rise to a set of pictures described ‘in a pam- 
phlet called “National Park Pictures Collected and Exhibited by 
the Department of the Interior.” The collection is lent out to 
educational institutions on request. Those interested have but to 
request it and their names will be placed on the mailing list of 
the Secretary of the Interior in order to get the information re- 
lating to the parks. 

But for the librarians there is a greater treat in store—or 
rather out of storage at last. It is the third edition of the Check- 
List of Public Documents, 1789-1909, covering 1,707 pages of al- 
ternating fine print, historical, bibliographical notes, and book- 
entries of greater or less dimension. Some pages are void of 
reading matter, as p. 1029-1047, but to the initiated they reveal 
the fact that the Statement of the Treasury has been issued daily 
from January 2, 1895, to June 29, 1909, and each date is written 
there to emphasize that more or less important fact. But there is 
nothing in all this array of dates covering eighteen pages to re- 
veal the kind or character of the Statement of the Treasury. It 
may be a broadside, or it may be a thousand-page quarto. In 
almost no case does the Check-list, third edition, give the num- 
ber of pages in the books it lists. In the serials carrying date or 
number, the title is given for the series only. So the Check-list 
will disappoint everybody sometimes. 

But its untold wealth of worth lies in its exhaustive treatment 
of certain special series and of the fact that some place in its 
length and breadth is found something of greater or less note 
concerning every single bit of printed matter that has been turned 
loose upon the world by each and every department of the Fed- 
eral Government from the adoption of the Constitution to Dec. 
31, 1909. The Congressional Tables give a birdseye view of the 
5,561 volumes of the old sheep-set, that is, besides number and 
notation, there is added the title of one or more of the more im- 





portant documents in each volume which came from Congress 
from Dec. 1, 1817, to March 4, 1909. 

The publications of the Executive Departments are listed under 
the name of that department, its division or subdivision, each 
series by itself. An historical note precedes each department or 
bureau telling of its rise and progress, or, in the case of many 
defunct bureaus, of their decline and fall. Numerous facts are 
backed up by citations from the Statutes at Large, so when the 
user of the Check-list finds his information he may rest assured 
of its authenticity. The books which fall into no series numbered 
or dated are entered by full title, and it is often through these 
general publications, with their descriptive titles, that we get the 
only clue to the character of the other publications which are 
merely listed by number or date. Having told you the weak points 
of this remarkable government bibliography, I leave to the users: 
the pleasure of finding all the manifold uses to which the Check- 
list can be put in the library and research world. The index to 
the book is yet to come. The depository libraries will get the 
new Check-list free, and others may have it, bound in ruby 
buckram, for $1.50 from the Superintendent of Documents. 

M. PELLEN. 





Notes upon Some Aspects of 
By Sir ArTtHuR 


Syndicalism and Labour. 
Social and Industrial Questions of the Day. 
Cray. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

From various points of view the volume before us is de- 
serving of special consideration. The author’s treatment of 
Syndicalism in the opening chapters, however, does not 
indicate that breadth of reading and thorough acquaintance 
with his subject which is to be desired even in a popular 
work. The facts, moreover, gathered together into the 
chapters dealing with syndicalism in action, are little more 
than a collection of clippings from the reports of the foreign 
correspondents of the London Times. M. Sorel is chosen, 
and not without good reason, as Sir Arthur's special guide. 
Yet it would have been well here to distinguish between 
what has not improperly been called “Sorelism” and the con- 
crete Syndicalist movement. The author does not seem 
aware of the fact that Sorel himself later repudiated the 
entire Syndicalist system. We likewise look in vain 
through the comprehensive index for a reference to “Direct 
Action,” which in the minds of many readers is confused 
with the idea of violence, although the two expressions are 
in nowise synonymous. 

The author nevertheless offers much interesting informa- 
tion for the general reader, and his discussion of English 
labor unionism, which occupies by far the greater part of 
the volume, will prove interesting and useful for all. Al- 
though not in personal contact with labor interests, he has 
gathered together ample and detailed information upon re- 
cent developments within English workingmen’s associa- 
tions. His comments upon this mass of evidence are 
shrewd and interesting and often very instructive. 

Whatever particular classes of readers may hold concern- 
ing his personal views, they can not refuse to acknowledge 
his perfect sincerity, no less than his genuine desire for the 
real welfare of labor and the prosperity of the country on 
which this welfare must largely depend. 

While Sir Arthur is not wanting in cheerful optimism, we 
can not help realizing that he is seriously disturbed—and not 
without reason—by the spectre of a possible national ca- 
lamity, which, like Banquo’s ghost, “will not down.” He 
believes, however, that English workingmen will never with 
open eyes accept the syndicalist doctrine, but knows not 
whither they may be driven by the Socialist elements which 
have obtained control of the English labor movement. The 
tyranny and terrorism they are even now exercising over the 
workers within the unions is strongly and effectively illus- 
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trated by him. While Syndicalism and political Socialism 
are undoubtedly at variance with each other, yet it is diffi- 
cult to say which would prove the more disastrous to the 
interests of labor and of society at large. 

The faults of capitalism are not touched upon by the author. 
This perhaps can be explained by the fact that he is dealing 
with another theme. But unfortunately, like so many other 
sociologists of our day, he appears to be entirely blind to 
the most elementary cause of the existing confusion—the 
irreligiousness in great part of both capital and labor. If 
England is “Merry England” no longer, the reason dates 
back to the days of her apostasy from the faith of her an- 
cestors, when Blessed Thomas More laid down his head 
upon the block as a witness to the truth. 

In spite of the strictures we have passed upon the work 
before us, it is nevertheless deserving of careful study, since 
it touches upon real evils existing within the labor move- 
ment and is essentially sound in its appreciation of the ter- 
rtible danger to the worker, in common with all other classes 
of society, from the combined aggression of Socialism and An- 
archism. However hostile to each other, these forces are never- 
theless solidly united for the destruction of the existing order. 
The revolution they are preparing, should it prove successful, 
would only be the prelude to a new series of conflicts among the 
victorious allies, leading finally to the most complete ruin of the 
country. “To the victor belong the spoils!” is the only morality 
they would be willing to acknowledge. j. B. 





Davidée Birot. By René Bazin. Translated by Mary D. 
Frost. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Not all of Bazin’s works are for promiscuous reading. Of 
course he is an earnest Catholic working zealously for the 
cause, but by the very fact that he is desirous of letting the world 
know the actual conditions that prevail in certain classes of 
French society, he necessarily brings us into contact with per- 
sons whom we would be slow to introduce to the young and in- 
nocent. Thus Phrosine, one of the principal characters, is a 
discarded wife who is living with another man, and no one in the 
village of Ardésie seems to be very much shocked by the alli- 
ance. Nor is this incidental to the story. It is the chief element 
in the plot. Davidée herself is a school teacher who is intended 
by the writer to be one of the best types of the institutrices em- 
ployed by the French Government in the lay schools. She has 
been baptized and has made her First Communion, but has no 
religious knowledge whatever. As a teacher she followed the 
educational program assigned, but found that she was abso- 
lutely incapable of giving the children any substantial reason for 
being any more decent than those around them. She finally 
comes to the conclusion that without religion morality is impos- 
sible. To show that is the object of the book. It is unnecessary 
to say that Bazin’s pictures of the intellectual and moral degra- 
dation of Ardésie and other similar localities in France—for 
Ardésie, we suppose, is typical—are very vivid, but at the same 
time they are very distressing. The intensity and bitterness of 
the hatred of God and religion, which shows itself even in the 
children of the school, is something of which we in this coun- 
try have no conception. The same thing may be said of their 
‘ dullness in appreciating the commonest proprietigs of life. Even 
Davidée betrays a deplorable lack of delicacy, by accepting as a 
husband the man whom she had formerly seen living in open 


and shameless sin. The book is very well translated. 
* * * 





The Penitent is the title of a melancholy and unsavory novel 
by René Bazin, which Lippincott publishes. “Donatienne Louarn,” 
a Breton woman, goes as a nurse to Paris and to ruin, while her 
poverty-stricken husband and three children await her return in 
vain. Evicted finally from their wretched cottage, “Jean” and 





his little ones take the road to Vendée. As “Louarn” proves as 
faithless to his wife as she to him, the story, though written with 
the author’s usual power, is not a book that we can recommend. 





History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. By 
HARTMAN Grisar, S.J. Vol. II. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.50. 

This second volume of Father Grisar’s work is as interest- 
ing as it is valuable. He gathers into a comparatively small 
space a great déal of information concerning the Prerogative 
of Peter in the first years of the Christian Empire, its recog- 
nition by the Catholic emperors, its general acceptance as a 
test of orthodoxy. Things often exaggerated he puts in their 
true proportion, as, for instance, the decree of Phocas, which 
the Centuriators pretended was the origin of the papal 
power, an absurdity that has been repeated by their fol- 
lowers. One can pretend that Phocas issued his decree with- 
out any antecedent claim on the part of the Pope, only on 
the supposition that he wanted to present the Roman Pon- 
tiff with a dignity never thought of. Admitting an antece- 
dent claim of the Pope, this must have been the foundation 
of Phocas’ decree, but its own foundation must be sought 
elsewhere. Father Grisar shows that Phocas directed his 
decree against the Constantinopolitan claim to the ecumen- 
ical patriarchate, that it was only an instance of the temporal 
power enforcing against recalcitrants the decrees of the 
spiritual, and that it was taken as such a matter of course 
in Rome that the Liber Pontificalis barely records it. He 
shows us Liberius contending for the faith, and how, while 
Catholics always maintained the due distinction between the 
spiritual power and the temporal, giving each its proper 
honor in its proper sphere, the Arians exalted the latter and 
enslaved the former; which, rather than any doctrinal prefer- 
ences, was the reason why emperors too morally weak to 
resist the inordinate solicitations of ambition, favored them. 
He suggests, too, that this Arian servility, tainting society 
at large, may account for the few instances in which we 
find even orthodox emperors overstepping slightly the 
bounds of their authority and orthodox bishops forgetting 
just a little, not the essential character of theirs, but the 
phraseology becoming its dignity. Our adversaries who 
make much of such things should bear in mind that there is 
a world wide difference between harmonious facts consonant 
with principles and resting on them, and an isolated fact here 
and there which can have no value for them except inasmuch 
as it is assumed to break existing harmonies and to contradict 
admitted principles. 

This volume contains a long and most instructive chapter 
on Roman art and culture in their Christian development, 
on which few living men can speak better than Father Grisar, 
and it ends with the passing away of the last remnants of 
heathen Rome, under Totila, and the disappearance of the 
old senatorial families; and the coming in of the period of 
material desolation from which arose the later Rome, entirely 
Christian. The illustrations are many and beautiful. H. W. 





The Ratisbon “Ideal Breviary.”—Fr. Pustet & Co. appear to 
be the first in the field, at least in this part of the world, in pre- 
senting the new Breviary to the public. The book is very at- 
tractive in appearance, not half as thick, or half as heavy as 
those of the old style, and the printing and binding are excellent 
as usual. The psalter is put in the beginning of each section, and 
it is surprising how all the psalms, with the “Ordinary” that pre- 
cedes them, the Table of Movable Feasts, the Kalendarium, the 
Rubrics, the Bull of the Pope and the list of changes are all 
compressed, though not unpleasantly so, into the space of about 
180 pages, but as the paper is thin the bulk is not great. The 
firm deserves to be congratulated on its expeditious and attrac- 
tive work. 
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The Life and Religion of Mahommed. By Rev. Fr. J. L. 
Menezes, Priest of the Diocese of Mangalore. London: 
Sands & Co. 60 cents. 

We cannot very well commend this book. It is largely a 
compilation and appears to be addressed chiefly to the Mo- 
hammedans among whom the writer lived. “I utterly dis- 
claim,” he says, “the intention of offering any insult to the 
This caution unfortunately has a 
bad effect on his judgment. Thus the death of the prophet 
seems to be almost that of a saint. There are also many 
repetitions which a little care in revision might have pre- 
Finally the English is very defective. oF ce 


great prophet of Islam.” 


vented. 

Among newspaper men well-worn catch-words, hacKneyed ex- 
pressions and overworked phrases are now called “bromides,” 
things which reporters in preparing copy are earnestly exhorted 
In some offices indeed there is posted up in a 
conspicuous for the guidance of the staff a constantly 
lengthening list of “words to be shunned by those writing for 
Reporters, therefore, whose “activities,” “make for,” 


to avoid using. 
place 


this paper.” 
“uplift” and the “spread of social justice” by “leaps and bounds,” 
may thus learn the “psychological moment” for “looming large,” 
wish to be “the last word” on the avoidance of “bro- 
For “bromide” itself, perhaps, is now a “bromide” too. 
shirk the labor of finding the word that 


if they 
mides.” 
Men of lazy minds wh 
expresses their meaning exactly will always be addicted, no doubt, 
to the 
ness for stereotyped expressions, however, is not confined to hur- 
ried or careless Merchants, according to a 
contributor to the New York Evening Post, have the same un- 
He had been engaged by the managers of a 
to teach their force of stenographers and 


use of hackneyed terms and ready-made phrases. This fond- 


newspaper writers. 
happy propensity 
large commercial house 

> 7 _ 2 . 1 + 
copyists how to write a well composed and correctly spelled let- 


ter. 
“But my first real work,” he tells the reader, “was to revise 
the notions of the chiefs themselves as to what constituted a 
readable letter. | ripped those form letters to tatters. All 
such phrases as ‘Your esteemed favor of the 20th inst. at 


hand,’ ‘I beg to state in reply to yours of even date,’ ‘Enclosed 
picase find samples as per request,’ ‘I beg to state,’ ‘Awaiting 
» receive your esteemed or- 


your further favors,’ ‘Trusting t 


der for same,’ ‘We beg to remain,’ went into the discard—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say—were tabooed,” and 
the managers received from him instead “a new set of letter- 


forms which would serve as informing, terse, and friendly 


replies to inquiries such as had come to constitute a routine 
75 per cent. of the incoming mail.” 
But a halt should at once be called in such revolutionary pro- 


ceedings as these. Otherwise members even of the medical, legal 
and clerical professions will be expected to cease using many of 
their favorite words and phrases, as if 

“The world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known.” 


The New York Evening Post recently gave a column to the 
review of a convincing paper Mr. Cecil Chesterton has written 
on three great English controversialists of the nineteenth century, 
Macaulay, Huxley and Newman. The latter he considers by far 
the most proficient in his art. “When we come to Newman,” 
sums up the Post, “we find no guerrilla of controversy, nor even 
a tactician, but a veritable strategist. He is not concerned with 
the scoring of immediate advantages; he does not set out to 
pierce an enemy’s lines by a series of sharp attacks. His method 
is to throw out broad lines of envelopment, to manceuvre, to oc- 
cupy, without raising alarm, position after position, until all at 
once the batteries are unmasked and the enemy finds himself in 





Sedan.” Then by way of demonstration, Mr. Chesterton exam- 





ines that part of the Cardinal's famous chapter on “Fable, the 
3asis of the Protestant View,” in which a timeworn calumny 
on St. Eligius is traced back to its source, and then calls the 
reader's attention to “the controversial effect of Newman’s superb 
strategy. He has nailed the particular lie about St. Eligius to the 
counter as Macaulay or Huxley would have done. But he has 
done much more than that. By his patient tracing of the tradi- 
tion, by his careful marshalling of all the authorities that sup- 
port it, before he smashes it he has created in the mind of his 
readers an indelible distrust of all Protestant traditions, however 
venerable and apparently authoritative. The victory is complete. 
The enemy is simply obliterated; his guns and baggage have 
fallen into the hands of the victor.” 


“The Price She Paid” is another novel by the late David 
Graham Phillips, whose stories have for some time had so wide 
a vogue that we are forced to conclude that the reading public is 
in hopeless bondage to the “realism” of. vulgarity and sugges- 
tiveness. “This author’s characters are so natural,” we hear it 
said. “Why, they are just like the men and women we meet 
every day.” It is much to be desired, then, that Mr. Phillips’ 
admirers kept better company. D. Appleton & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

“Where We Got the Bible” is an interesting, wel! written and 
valuable tract just issued by Herder at the very reasonable price 
of fifteen cents. Its author is the Rev. Father Graham, M.A., 
who tells us: where the Bible came from; how mangled the 
Protestant Bible is; how no originals exist; how all sorts of 
errors are possible in copies; how the Vulgate is safe, and 
many other things besides, all this within the compass of 143 
pages. 

A companion book by the same author and at the same price is 
“Prosperity ; Catholic and Protestant.” He punctures the delu- 
sion that the Catholic Church was established to create materia] 
prosperity, and he also makes it very clear that certain Protestant 
countries which boast of their wealth show the most sordid con- 
30th books are useful to have at one’s elbows 
the enlightenment of our Protestant 


dition of poverty. 
for self 
friends and enemies. 


instruction and 


A “Cyclopdic History of the Canadian People and Their In- 
stitutions” has been begun tn Toronto. It is in twelve sections, 
each of about 600 pages. In the “French Period, 1497-1763,” we 
notice that “The Church in Canada, 1534-1763,” has been en- 
trusted to the Rev. Lewis Drummond, S.J., formerly Associate 
Editor of AMERICA. 

Volume XIV of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” will be delivered 
to the subscribers in a few days, and the work on the mechanical 
make up of Volume XV, the last of the set, has already begun. 


It is announced from Philadelphia that with the July number 
the American Catholic Historical Researches will be united with 
the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society. The 
name of the amalgamated publication will be the Records and 
Researches of the American Catholic Historical Society, the first 
number of which will appear in September. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Saint Peter to Pius X. By A. M. Mc- 
Net, $2.50. 
Chicago: The Open Court 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Net 


Eighth 
Xavier 


A Chronicle of the Popes. 
Killiam, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
The System of the Vedanta. By Paul Deussen. 
Publishing Co. 
Davidée Birot. 
$1.35. 
St. Ignatius Holy Water. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
— Cincinnati: The League of the Sacred Heart of St. 
urcn. 


By René Bazin. 
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EDUCATION 


Significant Gifts to Colleges 

The exciting scenes enacted in Chicago during the Republican 
Convention, interesting as they must have proved to newspaper 
readers all over the country, failed to crowd out of the columns 
of the great dailies the usual generous space alloted to commence- 
ment news from the colleges. Weather conditions were unwont- 
edly fine this year, and under the cheerful influence of bright skies 
the elaborate programs marking Commencement day were carried 
out with felicitous ‘success everywhere. A significant feature of 
many of these programs was the announcement made by the 
heads of various colleges of the gifts received during the year. 
Yale and Harvard made an especially excellent showing; the 
President, Dr. Hadley, gave the total accruing to the former 
school as about $1,000,000, while President Lowell, of Harvard, 
reported that the Cambridge school last year had accepted $1,365,- 
000 in gifts outside of regular endowment incomes. 

That these two venerable seats of learning have reason to be 
proud of the loyalty of their old boys these gifts attest. In each 
instance most of the splendid contributions came from former 
students either in individual remembrances or as class offerings. 
Thus Harvard reports the receipt of $100,000 from the class of 
’87 and of $200,000 from the class of ’92. A graduate of ’54 gives 
Yale $75,000 for a school of electrical engineering, whilst the 
classmates of George Borup, the young Arctic explorer who was 
drowned a few weeks ago, have guaranteed to raise $20,000 in his 
memory, the money to be used to help Yale to continue in the 
field of scientific research in geography and geology, in which Mr. 
Borup was greatly interested. Dr. Hadley made it known, too, 
that the full half million dollars needed for the erection of a 
forest school had been raised through recent gifts conditional 
upon the raising of a certain sum. 

The reports make comforting reading. The country cannot be 
quite so disregardful, as it is often affirmed to be, of ideals other 
than those of a purely material progress, when so many of its 
educated sons prove thus keenly sensitive to the necessity laid 
upon them to assist their old schools in the efforts these schools 
are constantly making to increase and perfect the educational 
facilities which they provide. And Catholic educationists may 
draw a certain encouragement from the story of generous giving. 
The example that story affords must eventually impel students 
going forth from our institutions into the full and active life of 
the world to similar thoughtful remembrance of the needs facing 
those who are laboring for the spread of Catholic education. Our 
schools to-day are doing all that their resources allow, yet we 
have made scarcely more than a good strong beginning in the 
educational program required to safeguard the faith in the hearts 
of our youth. The report on higher education submitted by its 
committee to the National Council, Knights of Columbus, during 
its meeting at Detroit early in August of last year contains an 
explanation of the accomplishments already achieved which ought 
to prove an urgent reminder to the Catholic laymen of this coun- 
try concerning their duty in the matter of Catholic education. 

“Our schools,” it says, “from the lowest to the highest are 
mainly taught by religious, or by clergymen who devote them- 
selves to this great cause for its own sake and for the good to he 
accomplished, and not for hire. We have in this country about 
55,000 religious. Of these 40,000 are almost exclusively occupied 
with education. If to these be added the number of parish and 
assistant priests who give their service as practically the super- 
intendents of schools, the tale of those devoted to educational 
work is largely increased. All of these religious teachers get 
nothing in this world for their work except their sustenance. It 
would not be too much to say that the average salary that should 
be paid to them ought not to be less than $750 a year according 
to present standards in teachers’ salaries. Then there are to be 
reckoned the presidents, deans, administrative officers, and the 








professors of universites and of colleges, the principals and super- 
intendents of schools and special teachers of art, literature and 
music whose salaries, were there question of such a relation, 
would run into the thousands in each case. It needs but the 
working out of a simple sum in arithmetic to reveal what the 
religious and clergy of this country give to Catholic education 
every year in giving themselves to it.” This is practically the 
endowment of Catholic education in the United States to-day, 
and it offers full and satisfactory explanation of the splendid re- 
sults that have been gained. It suggests as well a reasonable 
basis for an appeal to the laymen among us who are loyal to the 
faith they accept and who are endowed with the wealth that will 
permit it to make possible further strides in the work of our 
schools by liberal gifts for the benefit of Catholic education. 





The experience last week of the splendid gathering of 
representatives of the Catholic Educational Association of 
the United States, including distinguished divines and edu- 
cators from all parts of the country, was pleasing proof of 
the advantages of Pittsburgh as a convention city. The dele 
gates fortunate enough to have been able to attend the ninth 
annual convention of that body must surely have been grati- 
fied with Pittsburgh’s hospitality and impressed with the 
city’s achievements and possibilities. During their stay in 
the city nothing was left undone by the ecclesiastical and 
lay committees charged with the details of the meeting to 
make the visiting educators feel at home, to show them 
everything of interest; and Pittsburgh as a progressive in 
dustrial centre has much to offer to the observing stranger. 

The feature which specially appealed to the delegates was 
the admirable facility affotded them for the public and de 
partmental meetings of the association in Carnegie Hall 
Never, we believe, have greater conveniences been at hand 
in this respect, and this fact will explain the excellent record 
achieved this year for earnest hard work done by the con 
vention. There were no deviations from the details of the 
printed program, published before the meeting, and although 
the Educational Association fourteen divisions in 
the work of its departments, everything went on with ce 
lerity and in perfect order. 

The General Resolutions adopted in the open meeting of 
the entire body on Thursday morning, June 27, reflect ex 
cellently well the spirit and motive of the papers read during 
the convention: 

Whereas, Taxation for professedly educational purposes 
is steadily increasing, due to the persistent tendency of the 
modern State to transgress its proper sphere; be it resolved 
that though the State has clear and indisputable rights in 
respect to education, it should limit its activities to the 
province defined for it by reason and justice, thus reverenc- 
ing and protecting the rights of child and parent. 

Whereas, Equal rights of civic opportunity demand that 
admission into all educational institutions maintained in 
whole or in part by public funds shall be open to all citizens, 
be it resolved that admission to such institutions should be 
determined solely by the scholastic fitness of the applicant. 

Whereas, The continual success of our Catholic educational 
system depends upon the character and the religious zeal of 
our teaching body, be it resolved that this association urge 
upon the clergy and the teachers in our Catholic schools the 
need of fostering vocations. 

Whereas, The necessity of a well-grounded morality in 
education is a principle for which the Catholic Educational 
Association stands, be it resolved that we cordially approve 
the efforts of all who are contending for this principle in the 
education of the young. 

Whereas, The continued success of this association and 
the further progress of Catholic education depend upon the 
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harmonious and the cordial relations between pastors and 
heads of Catholic colleges, be it resolved that it is the sense 
of this convention that all efforts which further this active 
cooperation merit unqualified commendation. 

te it resolved that the principles and training provided 
by a study of the philosophy so highly commended by Leo 
XIII and Pius X is of the utmost importance to Catholic 
youth who are to enter the professions or who are by their 
position likely to be men of prominence and influence in the 


community. 


A feature of Commencement day this year in several] institu- 
tions was the conferring of literary degrees on religious women. 
Mention has been made already of the fact in connection with 
the Catholic University in Washington; Fordham University, in 
New York, bestowed honorary degrees of Doctor of Pedagogy 
on Mother Mary Rose, former Superior General of the Sisters 
of Charity of New York, and Sister Ambrose, who organized 
the Women’s College at Mount St. Vincent-on-the Hudson, two 
nuns of distinguished name among Catholic teachers in this 
State; and five members of the Congregation of St. Joseph, of 
Brooklyn, completed the required course at Adelphi College, a 
non-Catholic school, and were honored with diplomas as Bach- 
elors of Arts. The step marks the recognition by religious con- 
gregations of women of the need existent to-day of preparedness 
to meet the demand for advanced work in women’s colleges. All 
»f these religious secured their degrees in order to fill posts in 
institutions for the higher education of women. 

We presume that the non-existence in their own convents of 
facilities for the work required is the present explanation and ex- 
cuse of the action of those religious who matriculate in outside 
schools for the advanced work required by their purpose. And 
we may express the hope that conditions will speedily allow all 
who follow them to do this work in such a way as not to be de- 
prived during their studies of the saving influence of community 
life and rule. 


An entirely novel plea for widespread change in the policy of 
public education was that urged some months ago by Edward F. 
McSweeney of Boston. At a club meeting in Amherst Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney spoke on the subject, “The Price of Waste,” and touch- 
ing public education he had this to say: 

“The greatest waste in our system has been the waste of public 
education, which since its institution, by a narrow and self-cen- 
tered commercial aristocracy at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, has never met the real needs of the people. Up to the 
time of the Civil War every home was a vocational school. The 
father of the family’ was by trade a farmer, blacksmith, shoe- 
maker or what-not, who worked at home and taught his boys his 
trade. The girls were taught all their mother knew, and this, with 
their school education, gave them a sufficient equipment for life’s 
work. The changed conditions of modern industry do not give 
children to-day these advantages. Many boys grow to manhood 
without ever having seen the factory in which their fathers are 
employed, or knowing the first detail of the father’s trade. And 
so it has come about that the burden of preparation which fifty 
years ago was on the parents has been thrown on to the schools, 
which have failed utterly to meet their responsibility. 

“Since that time education has been gradually going from bad 
to worse, failing to meet the changed conditions of the time. Our 
educational ship of state has sacrificed the future needs of ninety- 
five per cent. of the children to cultural training for the five per 
cent. who enter college, with the result that we have had a gen- 
eration of economic starvelings. Into this ship moral training and 
religion have been bundled as steerage passengers entitled to no 
consideration. Education is our only insurance for good citizen- 
ship. It must be watched and carefully guarded every moment.” 


M. J. O’C. 





SOCIOLOGY 


American Politics and Foreign Critics. 


No purely human political constitution is perfect. It is human, 
and therefore it must be affected by human deficiencies. More- 
over, even though it should be fairly well suited to a certain 
time, or to certain conditions, times and conditions change, and a 
constitution must adapt itself to a new time and to new condi- 
tions. But times and conditions change gradually only, hence 
constitutional changes depending on them must be gradual too. 
A constitution is of its nature lasting. We see that lasting things 
move slowly, relatively speaking: only short-lived things are in 
continual agitation. Here we see the difference between legiti- 
mate constitutional changes and those which are called revolu- 
tionary. Revolutions are not lasting in their nature, and so their 
vicissitudes are sudden and frequent: the legitimate constitutional 
change is so gradual as to be almost imperceptible. From this we 
see the vice of the two extremes in politics, namely, blind fossil- 
ism and rabid radicalism. The former will not tolerate any 
change, thus denying the essential imperfection and imperfecti- 
bility of the social organization. The latter is impatient, eager 
for continual change, for reforms that cannot be effected without 
the tearing up of the roots of society. Between the two is the 
enlightened statesman who sees that changes are not only inev- 
itable but also desirable, but who also understands that it is the 
nature of every legitimate social organization to move slowly in 
such things, safeguarding all existing rights, and especially the 
supreme rights of sovereign authority, without which there can 
be no social organization at all. If he has a personal interest in 
any constitutional change, his patience in waiting for its ap- 
pointed time and in bringing it about.in a legitimate way is the 
highest patriotism. 

Unfortunately, the enlightened statesman is rare, and modern 
parliamentary government hardly tends to form him. Parties 
tend to extremes; and so we see extreme radicalism justifying its 
evident lawlessness on the ground that it is the only way of over- 
coming the stubborn fixedness of that ultra conservatism which 
opposes blindly every change. Hence arise party hatreds, the 
desire of cach to punish the other, which is the foundation of civil 
war. We have our defects in this country, but since the great 
Civil War we have been comparatively free from party hatred. 
Reforms have been introduced in a fairly good spirit, and though 
not without their imperfections, they have been accepted in the 
same fairly good spirit by those upon whom they have weighed 
rather heavily. But there seems to be danger of a recrudescence 
af party hatred in the determination of radical labor leaders to 
see in capital an enemy with whom reconciliation is impossible. 
The Socialists’ declaration, by their candidate for the Presidency, 
is infinitely more momentous for the nation than all the squabbles 
of the Chicago and the Baltimore conventions. 

We learn by the despatches that some English journals—and 
this means a great many English people—have turned for a mo- 
ment from their own political troubles to moralize on the Repub- 
lican Convention in Chicago. We are not going to apologize for 
what has occurred. But we will say this, that no one, though he 
view it in its worst light, has the least doubt as to the future. 
The Presidential campaign will proceed. Hard words will prob- 
ably continue, which is to be deplored, but there will be no 
thought of violence. And when the election is over, whether the 
new President be Republican, Democrat or Progressive, the 
nation will accept him absolutely and sustain his administration 
ioyally. Our critics across the Atlantic have yet to learn the 
strength of our Constitution, some reasons for which we indi- 
cated a fortnight ago. Here the Government is the Government, 
and no leader of any organization dare defy it, as the British 
Government has been defied again and again. While English 
journals were criticizing us, the British Government was opening 
the prison doors to Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence. 
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They had been convicted of deliberate conspiracy to violate the 
rights of their fellow subjects. They had carried their conspiracy 
into execution, involving in it hundreds of their followers. They 
received six weeks ago a very light sentence for a very grave 
crime. Immediately their cause was taken up in Parliament even. 
They were hailed as martyrs, and their sentence was reduced. 
This was not enough. They had the strong sympathy of a large 
body of men and women, many of whom ought to know better, 
and resting on that sympathy, they went on the hunger strike. 
They are now free. Justice has been outraged and authority has 
been defied, and all for the sake of female suffrage. Leaving the 
abstract question alone we say that female suffrage is not an ur- 
gent question anywhere. Even if it were, Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her followers should see from the principles laid down in the 
beginning of this article that it is not to be solved on the spur 
of the momént. The Irish question has been in process of active 
solution for eighty years. Such things could not occur in the 
United States, and they prove that Mrs. Pankhurst and her fol- 
lowers are absolutely unworthy of the franchise. H.W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


James M. Beck, writing to the New York Sun of June 27 an 
interesting criticism of what he calls “the howling dervish method 
of electing a President,” as instanced in the two recent political 
conventions in Chicago and Baltimore, says: “I refer not to the 
speeches of delegates but to the turbulent demonstrations of the 
galleries. The editorial comments of European newspapers which 
have been cabled during the last ten days fairly evidence the con- 
tempt with which other nations regard, and justly regard, the 
hippodrome method of a Presidential nomination. Indeed, the 
average circus would be disgraced by the clumsy artifices used in 
an American convention to confer the highest honor in the gift 
of the American people. The framers of the Constitution sought 
to avoid this unwise and unseemly spectacle by their scheme of 
an electoral college, that scheme being based upon the conclave 
of Cardinals, which, as occasion requires, selects a Pope. Between 
the conclave of Cardinals, meeting without gallery or audience 
and deliberating with the solemnity of purpose worthy of so 
great a task, and the howling mob of an American convention, 
there is, unfortunately, a most painful contrast.” 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Michael McCarthy, S.J., of New York, and the Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S.J., of Chicago, have been chosen to attend 
as American delegates the International Congress of the Deaf, 
which ,will be held in Paris July 28-August 4, to commemorate 
the bicentenary of the birth of the Abbé De Il’Epée, the founder 
of the first school for the deaf and inventor of the sign system 
for their education. 





The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, more widely known as 
“John Ayscough,” the novelist, has been raised to the dignity 
of Protonotary-Apostolic by his Holiness Pius X. Born in 
Youghal, County Cork, in 1858, of Rev. H. Lloyd Bickerstaffe, 
rector of Youghal, and Mona Drew, of the same county, he be- 
‘came a Catholic in 1878, while an undergraduate at Oxford. He 
studied at St. Thomas Seminary, Hammersmith, and after his 
ordination in 1884 joined the Army Chaplains’ Department and 
became Senior Chaplain of the Forces at Plymouth, Malta and 
Salisbury Plains. He was appointed Domestic Prelate to his 
Holiness in 1903, received the Cross of Leo XIII “Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice,” in 1901, and the Jubilee Medal of Pius X; was made 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre in 1910. His works, under the 
pen-name of “John Ayscough,” include “Outsiders—and In,” 
“Dromina,” “San Celestino,” “Marotz,” “Mezzogiorno,” “Hurd- 
cott,” etc. He has recently issued a revised edition of “Marotz,” 














having pruned it of some chapters and supplied others, to meet 
the criticism of Catholic friends. Certain characterizations in 
his earlier works that grated on Catholic ears are noticeably 
absent from his later works, which indicate continuous growth 
in originality of conception, artistic expression and dramatic 
power. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Among the officers who sent in their resignations from the 
French army when it was ordered to turn the nuns out of their 
convents, and generally to use force of arms to drive from their 
country these poor women, who had done so much good, was M. 
Trochu, whose father was the famous defender of Paris in 
the year 1870-1871. M. Trochu settled years ago in Alberta, 
Canada, having had enough of the French government and its 
doings. His pioneer work there has prospered exceedingly, for 
after a while he managed to surround himself with old comrades- 
in-arms, and when some years had elapsed they succeeded in 
founding the flourishing town which now bears his name and 
which is situated about seventy-five miles northeast of Calgary 
Frénch nuns have gone there to teach the children, look after the 
sick and make themselves generally useful. 


A disastrous fire swept through the main part of the town 
of Chicoutimi, Quebec, Canada, on June 24, destroying prop 
erty valued at from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. The fire started 
in the Chateau Saguenay, a large six-story hotel, and spread 
to the business buildings, and thence to the handsome cathe 
dral, which was not completed and had cost $200,000. A 
Rubens and other valuable pictures, which were worth as 
much as the cathedral building itself, were all destroyed. The 
seminary and the fine convent of the Good Shepherd are also 
in ruins. 

Bronze figures of our Lady and the Divine Infant, making 
along with a baptismal font a towering group ten feet and a half 
in height, have been set up in St. Cuthbert’s, a Presbyterian 
church in Edinburgh. The huge figure of our Lady is an exact 
copy of the centrepiece of a reredos in the church of Notre 
Dame at Bruges, the work of Michael Angelo. Of course this 
has not been done without protest. But the action of the local 
minister has been sanctioned by the General Assembly of the 
Scottish Established Church in Edinburgh. That old image- 
breaker, Knox, must have turned in his grave, if the news ever 
reached him that Presbyterians in Scotland “are now permitted 
by supreme ecclesiastical authority to set up the very image 
that Knox and ‘the rascal multitude’ tore down and smashed 
into bits.” The Rev. Henry G. Graham, in the Tablet, writes: 
“To any one acquainted with the history of the Scotch Kirk, its 
intense anti-Roman character, its tradition of bald and barren 
meeting-houses, and its jealousy of even the slightest approach 
to the introduction of sacred images, the action of the Assembly 
must appear truly marvelous.” However, a step towards this 
innovation was taken when some time ago authorization was 
given for the “altar” in the King’s parish church at Crathie. 





Bishop Fallize celebrated, on the 18th of May, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his arrival in Norway. For five years he was 
Prefect Apostolic, and when the country was made an Apostolic 
Vicariate in March, 1892, he was consecrated bishop. 





At the first general celebration of the feast of Saint Boniface 
held at Baltimore June 5, 1910, Cardinal Falconio, then Apostolic 
Delegate at Washington, expressed his earnest desire that Ger- 
man-American Catholics should yearly do public honor to their 
patron, Saint Boniface, precisely as their Irish brethren in the 
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Faith celebrate the feast of Saint Patrick. Since that time at- 
tempts have been made by the Central Verein to establish an an- 
nual festivity not merely of a religious, but likewise of a secular 
nature. As a consequence we have witnessed many highly suc- 
-essful Saint Boniface celebrations throughout the country during 
the course of the present year. A new impetus will be given to 
this movement by a letter just received from his Eminence Car- 
It is dated Rome, June 2, 1912, and addressed to 
President D. R. K. Central Verein, in which his 
Eminence says: “Your very kind letter of May 17th, enclosing 
the translation of the article ‘Remember the Feast of St. Boni- 
face’ has been received. J am gratified to know that my sugges- 
tion has borne good fruit, and I am certain that your devotion to 
your patron, St. Boniface, will bring many blessings on the Ger- 


dinal Falconio. 
Mr. Joseph Frey, 


man people and upon your society in particular. With best wishes 
for the growth and the success of the Central Verein, and a 
special blessing to its members.” 

The Right Rev. Mgr. John J. McCort, V.G., rector of the 
Church of Our Mother of Sorrows, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed auxiliary bishop to his Grace, the Most Rev. 
Edmond F. Prendergast, with the title of Bishop of Azotus. 
The new bishop was born February 16, 1860, in Philadelphia, 
and was educated in the parish schools and at La Salle Col- 
lege. His ordination to the priesthood took place on October 
i4, 1883, following which he taught various branches at the 
Seminary until his appointment, in 1889, as irremovable rec- 
tor of the Church of Our Mother of Sorrows. As a result 
of his zealous labors during nearly a quarter of a century, 
the parish of Our Mother of Sorrows, with its commodious 
ind handsome school and church buildings, is one of the 
finest in the archdiocese. 

\n agitation has begun for the celebration of early morning 
Masses in London and in the other big English cities for the 
benefit of night workers. The great success of these Masses here 
in the United States, it is pointed out, shows the necessity of the 


adoption of the custom across the Atlantic also 


SCIENCE 


Technical Paper No. 12, U. S. Bureau of Mines, summarizes 
the details regarding the behavior of nitro-glycerine when 
heated. The suffers decomposition at tempera- 
as low as 50 or 60 degrees centigrade, and at a tem- 


product 


explosive 
tures 
centigrade a commercial 


perature of 70 degrees 


volves sufficient nitrous fumes to react upon potassium- 
iodide-starch paper at the expiration of from 15 to 30 min- 
tes. Volatilization sets in even at a very low temperature, 
nd it is noted that at ordinary room temperatures nitro- 
ulycerine loses \t somewhat higher temperatures 


of the product 


in weight. 
both the decomposition and the evaporation 
increase 

\s a result of a systematic study of the deterioration and 
spontaneous heating of coal in storage, Messrs. Porter and 
Orvitz offer the following suggestions regarding the storing 

r coal: 

1. Coal should not be piled over twelve feet deep, nor so 
that any point of the interior of a pile will be over ten feet 
from an surface. 2. If screened 
lump coal should be stored. 3. Dust should be eliminated as 
far as possible, and to this end handling should be reduced 

a minimum. 4. Care should be had that lump and fine 
ire distributed as evenly as possible, not, as is often done, 
allowing lumps to roll down from the peak and form air 
bottom of the 5. If practicable, coal 
screened after months. 6. 


air-cooled possible only 


at the pile. 


rehandled 


passages 


-should be two 


and 





Storing near external sources of heat, even though the heat 
transmitted be moderate, should be avoided. 7. Six weeks 
seasoning after mining and before storing should be pro- 
vided for. 8. Alternate wetting and drying should be elim- 
inated. 9. Admission of air to the interior of pile through 
interstices around foreign objects, such as timbers or ir- 
regular brick work, or through porous bottoms, such as coarse 
10. Ventilation by pipes is more 
‘ F. Tonporr, S.J. 


cinders, are detrimental. 
harmful than beneficial. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Michael J. Corbett, S.J., a priest well known through- 
out the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus and much 
esteemed in the localities which had witnessed his zealous 
labors, died June 23, in the Novitiate of the Society at Floris- 
sant, Mo. Father Corbett had retired thither three years 
ago to prepare for the end which came peacefully to him 
after sixty years of service in the priesthood. Ordained in 
1852, for the diocese of Pittsburgh, Father Corbett, with the per- 
mission of his Ordinary, the Rt. Rev. Michael O’Connor, D.D., 
who at the time was himself contemplating a similar step, 
became a Jesuit on October 30, 1854, at the age of twenty- 
seven. His history since that day was full of the experi- 
ence that came to the honored laborers who toiled to 
open up the middle western country to the Catholic Church. 
For years he was the companion and tireless assistant of 
Bishop Miége, whilst that prelate laid the foundation of the 
now prosperous dioceses of Kansas and Nebraska in the then 
frontier districts of the West. Later Father Corbett became 
a member of Father Damen’s missionary band, and with 
that distinguished priest travelled east and west on mission 
tours. With Father: Damen, too, he was intimately associ- 
ated in the development of the great Holy Family parish 
in Chicago, over which he presided for many years as pastor 
following his missionary experience. In the late ’80s he was 
sent by his Superiors to St. Louis to establish the new St. 
Xavier parish, in the Grand avenue district, when conditions 
in the lower city made imperative the removal of the old 
Jesuit College and church from Washington avenue and 
Ninth street. In the late 90s Father Corbett was freed from 
the strenuous duties which had filled his long years of serv- 
ice, and for a time he lived in Detroit, assisting in church 
work. There he celebrated, ten years ago, his golden jubilee 
as a priest. Father Corbett has outlived the days of those 
who revered him as a generous toiler in God's service, but 
the story of his diligent labors to spread the glory of his 
Maker will endure in the records of his Community. 


Father Antonio Vicent, S.J., died in Valencia (Spain) June 9. 
He was known as the founder and patriarch of Catholic social 


work in Spain (see America, vol. vi, p. 511, Catholic Social 
Work in Spain I, for sketch of his work). Born October 2, 1837, 
he entered the Society of Jesus October 20, 1861, and made his 
last vows August 15, 1876. With one or two exceptions the most 
prominent social workers of Spain were formed by Fr. Vicent 
(see vol. vi, March 9, p. 511 of America). Besides his frequent 
articles in Catholic reviews on social questions, Fr. Vicent di- 
rected the Boletin Econémico Social, the official organ of the 
Eastern Catholic Social district of Spain. The best known of his 
many published works is “Socialismo y Anarquismo.” Besides 
his social work, Fr. Vicent was well known as a biologist and at 
the time of his death was preparing a work on biology. 


Mother Mary Immaculate of St. Agnes, for the past thirty- 
three years Abbess of the Convent of Perpetual Adoration, 
Drumshambo, Dublin, Ireland, died on May 29. She was a 
granddaughter of Henry Grattan, the Irish orator and patriot. 








